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PUOUUN USANA ARAVA 


Where Put Your Money? 


You can’t take it with you! 

















EMM 


Will you hoard or spend it! 
Give it away or make a Will! 


Why not buy Life Annuities? 


What is an Annuity Bond? 
An Annuity Bond is a contract between Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and the holder of the 
Bond, who is called an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist in? 
The Annuitant makes an outright gift to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and Passionist Mis- 
sions, Inc., binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long as the 
Annuitant lives. 


What is the amount paid to the Annuitant? 
The sum ranges from six to nine per cent 
interest on the amount of the gift given. 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 
Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s 
money is received. First payment is made six 
months later and thereafter payments are 
made semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 
By no means. Payments are made regularly 
and promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Fifty Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 
Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are re- 
ceived in payment for Annuity Bonds, but not 
real estate or mortgages. - 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, 
N. J., the sum you wish to give; also send full 
name, with date and year of birth. 


HUAN 


Get a Life Income 
Help Christ’s Cause 


09” 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 
It is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary 
Society incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey. 


What are its purposes? 
Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of 
Annuitants, are the education of young men 
for the priesthood, and the spread of the Faith 
through home and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. Permanence: An Annuity Bond never re- 
quires reinvestment. 


2. Abundant Yield: The rate of interest is the 
highest consistent with absolute safety. 


3, Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by 
the moral as well as financial backing of the 
Passionist Order. 


4. Freedom from Worry: Annuitants are re- 
lieved from the care of property in their old 
age; are saved from the temptation to invest 
their savings unwisely; and have the ease of 
mind obtained by the banishment of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, 
lawyers’ fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. Steady Income: The income from Annu- 
ity Bonds do not decline. 


7. Contribution to the Cause of Christ: An 
Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an active 


sharer in the missionary work of the Pas-. 


sionist Fathers in building up the Kingdom 
of Christ at home and abroad, and a perpetual 
benefactor of the Passionist Order, partici- 
pating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For further information write to 








PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
Care of THE SIGN, , 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
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HIGHLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Summit Ave. and Seventh St. 
(Transfer Station) 


UNION CITY, N. J. 


The accounts of firms, corporations 
and individuals are invited. 


2% Interest paid on Check 
Accounts. 


4% Interest paid on Special 
Accounts. 


Our Foreign Department renders 
direct service to all important 
centers of the World. 


Banking Hours 


Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday, 9 A. M. to 12 Noon. 
Monday Evenings, 6 to 8.30 o'clock. 


Safe Deposit Boxes to Rent at 
$4.00 per year and up. 
OFFICERS 
Chairman of the Board 
FRANK C. FERGUSON 


President 
LIVINGSTON WILLSE 


Vice-President 
LOUIS L. SCHMITT 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
CHARLES M. MINDNICH 


Secretary 
JOSEPH B. FEENEY 


Assistant Treasurer 
JOSEPH F. HESS 














The Brothers of Mercy of St. 
John of God, who care for and 
nurse male patients, both in hos- 
pitals and in private homes, are 
seeking candidates. 


Young men, from the age of 
16 to 37, who feel themselves 
called to this noble work, will 
please apply to the 


NOVICE-MASTER 
Brothers of Mercy 
49 Cottage St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FROM 
MANUSCRIPT TO 
FINISHED BOOK 


Our specialty is the mak- 
ing of books for private 
circulation. 


An extensive experience 
fits us to do exception- 
ally fine work in the pro- 
duction of Prayer-Books, 
Books of Rule, Direct- 
ories, etc. 


Bindings in Cloth and 
Leather 


PAMPHLETS 
CATALOGS 
YEAR BOOKS 


Enquiries from Priests 
and 
Religious Communities 
Solicited 


THE STELZ BOOK- 
BINDING COMPANY 


Mr. John Cavalero, 
President 


43 East 12th Street 
New York City 
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Greenville, N. C. lh 
erm “6wo Replies 


Dear Catholics: 

I’ve always wanted to know of 
the Catholic Denomination because 
I’ve heard people that I knew didn’t 
know what they were talking about. 
I am thankful for the opportunity 
about the Catholic Denomination. 
And after I have read your litera- 
ture I shall let others, whom I have 
heard talking, read it. I voted for 
Al and am not sorry even though 
he was defeated. 

Yours very truly, 


HORTLY after the last Presidential campaign a hand- 

ful of Catholics in Kinston, North Carolina, under 

the direction of their pastor, Rev. Charles J. 

Gable, formed a Catholic Truth Society. Their 

purpose was to send religious literature to the people whose 

interest in the Catholic Church has been intensified by the 

religious question on the campaign. The Society sent letters 

to a considerable number of people stating that instructive 

literature explaining Catholic Faith and Practice would be 
sent free to those who desired it. 

About 350 replies were received. The two on this page 

are typical. The card reproduced below—it’s anonymous, 

Mrs. — — P—. of course—is an expression of pitiable ignorance. Mrs. 




















P—, we believe, is more representative of the great body 








of non-Catholics, both North and South, than the bigoted 
writer from the Newport Consolidated Schgol. These non-Catholics are fair-minded and, in many in- 
stances, are honestly anxious to know what the Catholic Church is—what she actually teaches, what 
she stands for. The Church has been misrepresented, even caricatured, to them. They want the truth and 
the only way that it can come to them is from authorized sources. They can be reached through Catholic 
literature. 

In entering on a new year, you will make certain resolutions. Suppose one of these resolutions will 
be to spread Catholic literature during 1930? Probably among your own acquaintances there will be 
some who would appreciate such literature. If you do not wish to approach them directly, you may 
contribute to THe Sicn fund for the distribution of Catholic literature among non-Catholics or help 
Father Gable in the work he and his few parishioners are trying to do for the spread of the Faith 
in North Carolina. His address is Holy Trinity Church, Kinston, N. C. 
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Current ¢Fact and Gomment 





cAfter Sifty-Nine Years 


HE visit of the King and Queen of Italy to 
the Pope on December 5th is the crowning 
act of the reconciliation between the Italian 
Government and the Holy See. In the light 
of this historical event it is interesting to read the 
last letters that passed between another Pope and 
another King nearly sixty years ago. 
Under date of Florence, September 8, 1870, King 
Victor Emmanuel II wrote with his own hand to Pope 
Pius IX as follows: 


Most Holy Father: 


With the affection of a son, with the faith of a Catholic, 
with the loyalty of a king, with the sentiment of an Italian, 
I address myself again, as I have done formerly, to the 
heart of your Holiness. A storm full of perils threatens 
Europe. Favored by the war which desolates the centre of the 
continent, the party of the cosmopolitan revolution increases 
in courage and audacity, and is preparing to strike, especial- 
ly in Italy and in the provinces by your Holiness, the last 
blows at the monarchy and the papacy. 

I know, most Holy Father, that the greatness of your 
soul would not fall below the greatness of events, but for 
me, a Catholic king and an Italian king, and as such 
guardian and surety by the dispensation of Divine Provi- 
dence and by the will of the nation of the destinies of all 
Italians, I feel the duty of taking, in the face of Europe 
and of Catholicity, the responsibility of maintaining order 
on the peninsula, and the security of the Holy See. Now, 
most Holy Father, the state of mind of the populations gov- 
erned by your Holiness, and the presence among them of 
foreign troops coming from different places with different 
intentions, are a source of agitation and of peril evident 
to all. Chance or the effervescence of passions may lead to 
violence and to an effusion of blood, which it is my duty and 
yours, most Holy Father, to avoid and prevent. I see the 
indefeasible necessity for the security of Italy and the Holy 
See that my troops already guarding the frontiers should 


advance and occupy the positions which shall be indispensable 
to the security of your Holiness and to the maintenance of 
order. 

Your Holiness will not see a hostile act in this measure 
of precaution. My Government and my forces will restrict 
themselves absolutely to an action consetvative and tutelary 
to the rights, easily reconcilable, of the Roman populations, 
with the inviolability of the Sovereign Pontiff and of his 
spiritual authority, and with the independence of the Holy 
See. If your Holiness, as I do not doubt, and as your 
sacred character and the goodness of your soul give me the 
right to hope, is inspired with a wish equal to mine of 
avoiding all conflict, and escaping the danger of violence, 
you will be able to take, with the Count Ponza di San Mar- 
tino, who presents you this letter, and who is furnished 
with the necessary instructions by my Government, those 
measures which shall best conduce to the desired end. 

Will your Holiness permit me to hope still that the present 
moment, as solemn for Italy as for the Church and for the 
papacy, will give occasion to the exercise of that spirit of 
benevolence which has never been extinguished in your heart 
toward this land, which is also your own country, and of 
those sentiments of conciliation which I have always studied 
with an indefatigable perseverance to translate into acts, in 
order that, while satisfying the national aspirations, the chief 
of Catholicity, surrounded by the devotion of the Italian 
populations, might preserve on the banks of the Tiber a 
glorious seat independent of all human sovereignty ? 

Your Holiness in delivering Rome from the foreign troops, 
in freeing it from the continual peril of being the battle- 
field of subversive parties, will have accomplished a mar- 
velous work, given peace to the Church, and shown to Eu- 
rope, shocked by the horrors of war, how great battles 
can be won and immortal victories achieved by an act of 
justice and by a single word of affection. 

I beg your Holiness to bestow upon me your Apostolic 
benediction, and I renew to your Holiness the expression 
of my profound respect. Your Holiness’s most humble, most 
obedient, and most devoted son, 

Victor EMMANUEL. 
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Greenville, N. C. 
April 9th, 1929. 


Dear Catholics: 

I’ve always wanted to know of 
the Catholic Denomination because 
I’ve heard people that I knew didn’t 
know what they were talking about. 
I am thankful for the opportunity 
Catholic Denomination. 
And after I have read your litera- 
ture I shall let others, whom I have 
heard talking, read it. I voted for 
Al and am not sorry even though 


“6wo Replies 


HORTLY after the last Presidential campaign a hand- 

ful of Catholics in Kinston, North Carolina, under 

the direction of their pastor, Rev. Charles J. 

Gable, formed a Catholic Truth Society. Their 
purpose was to send religious literature to the people whose 
interest in the Catholic Church has been intensified by the 
religious question on the campaign. The Society sent letters 
to a considerable number of people stating that instructive 
literature explaining Catholic Faith and Practice would be 
sent free to those who desired it. 


he was defeated. 
Yours very truly, 
Mrs. — — P—. 


About 350 replies were received. The two on this page 
are typical. The card reproduced below—it’s anonymous, 
of course—is an expression of pitiable ignorance. Mrs. 














P—, we believe, is more representative of the great body 
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of non-Catholics, both North and South, than the bigoted 

writer from the Newport Consolidated Schgol. These non-Catholics are fair-minded and, in many in- 

stances, are honestly anxious to know what the Catholic Church is—what she actually teaches, what 

she stands for. The Church has been misrepresented, even caricatured, to them. They want the truth and 

the only way that it can come to them is from authorized sources. They can be reached through Catholic 
literature. 

In entering on a new year, you will make certain resolutions. Suppose one of these resolutions will 

be to spread Catholic literature during 1930? Probably among your own acquaintances there will be 

some who would appreciate such literature. If you do not wish to approach them directly, you may 


contribute to THe Sicn fund for the distribution of Catholic literature among non-Catholics or help 
Father Gable in the work he and his few parishioners are trying to do for the spread of the Faith 
His address is Holy Trinity Church, Kinston, N. C. 


in North Carolina. 
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cAfter ifty-Nine Years 


HE visit of the King and Queen of Italy to 
the Pope on December 5th is the crowning 
act of the reconciliation between the Italian 
Government and the Holy See. In the light 
of this historical event it is interesting to read the 
last letters that passed between another Pope and 
another King nearly sixty years ago. 
Under date of Florence, September 8, 1870, King 
Victor Emmanuel II wrote with his own hand to Pope 
Pius IX as follows: 


Most Holy Father: 


With the affection of a son, with the faith of a Catholic, 
with the loyalty of a king, with the sentiment of an Italian, 
I address myself again, as I have done formerly, to the 
heart of your Holiness. A storm full of perils threatens 
Europe. Favored by the war which desolates the centre of the 
continent, the party of the cosmopolitan revolution increases 
in courage and audacity, and is preparing to strike, especial- 
ly in Italy and in the provinces by your Holiness, the last 
blows at the monarchy and the papacy. 

I know, most Holy Father, that the greatness of your 
soul would not fall below the greatness of events, but for 
me, a Catholic king and an Italian king, and as such 
guardian and surety by the dispensation of Divine Provi- 
dence and by the will of the nation of the destinies of all 
Italians, I feel the duty of taking, in the face of Europe 
and of Catholicity, the responsibility of maintaining order 
on the peninsula, and the security of the Holy See. Now, 
most Holy Father, the state of mind of the populations gov- 
erned by your Holiness, and the presence among them of 
foreign troops coming from different places with different 
intentions, are a source of agitation and of peril evident 
to all. Chance or the effervescence of passions may lead to 
violence and to an effusion of blood, which it is my duty and 
yours, most Holy Father, to avoid and prevent. I see the 
indefeasible necessity for the security of Italy. and the Holy 
See that my troops already guarding the frontiers should 





advance and occupy the positions which shall be indispensable 
to the security of your Holiness and to the maintenance of 
order. 

Your Holiness will not see a hostile act in this measure 
of precaution. My Government and my forces will restrict 
themselves absolutely to an action conservative and tutelary 
to the rights, easily reconcilable, of the Roman populations, 
with the inviolability of the Sovereign Pontiff and of his 
spiritual authority, and with the independence of the Holy 
See. If your Holiness, as I do not doubt, and as your 
sacred character and the goodness of your soul give me the 
right to hope, is inspired with a wish equal to mine of 
avoiding all conflict, and escaping the danger of violence, 
you will be able to take, with the Count Ponza di San Mar- 
tino, who presents you this letter, and who is furnished 
with the necessary instructions by my Government, those 
measures which shall best conduce to the desired end. 

Will your Holiness permit me to hope still that the present 
moment, as solemn for Italy as for the Church and for the 
papacy, will give occasion to the exercise of that spirit of 
benevolence which has never been extinguished in your heart 
toward this land, which is also your own country, and of 
those sentiments of conciliation which I have always studied 
with an indefatigable perseverance to translate into acts, in 
order that, while satisfying the national aspirations, the chief 
of Catholicity, surrounded by the devotion of the Italian 
populations, might preserve on the banks of the Tiber a 
glorious seat independent of all human sovereignty ? 


Your Holiness in delivering Rome from the foreign troops, 
in freeing it from the continual peril of being the battle- 
field of subversive parties, will have accomplished a mar- 
velous work, given peace to the Church, and shown to Eu- 
rope, shocked by the horrors of war, how great battles 
can be won and immortal victories achieved by an act of 
justice and by a single word of affection. 

I beg your Holiness to bestow upon me your Apostolic 
benediction, and I renew to your Holiness the expression 
of my profound respect. Your Holiness’s most humble, most 
obedient, and most devoted son, 

Victor EMMANUEL. 
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The short and unyielding answer of the Pope was 
delivered to Count Ponza di Martino who returned to 


Florence on September 13th. It was as follows: 


lo King Victor Emmanuel II: 

Your Majesty: Count Ponza di San Martino has con- 
signed to me the letter your Majesty was pleased to address 
me, but it is unworthy an affectionate son who glories in pro- 
fessing the Catholic faith. I shall not now enter into the 
details of your letter, to avoid a renewal of that deep sorrow 
your first letter caused me. I give thanks to God, who has 
permitted your Majesty to fill the last days of my life with 
bitterness. For the rest, I cannot grant certain requests, or 
conform with certain principles contained in your letter. 
Again I call upon God, and into His hands commit my 
cause, which is His cause. I pray God to grant your Ma- 
jesty many graces, to free you from dangers, and to dis- 
pense to you His mercy, which you so much need. 

Given at the Vatican, September 11, 1870. 


Psus PP. 1X. 


Immediately on receipt of the Pope’s answer the 
attack on Rome was begun, and the Italian army en- 
tered the Eternal City on September 20th, 1870. 

The Pope and King had no further communication. 
Pius IX has been succeeded by Leo XIII, Pius X, Bene- 
dict XV and Pius XI. After Victor Emmanuel II 
came Humbert, whose successor is Victor Emmanuel 
Ill. Thus by what seems to be almost a Providential 
coincidence another Pius is happily reconciled with an- 
other Victor Emmanuel, and the reconciliation takes 
place in the seat of the Pope’s restored Temporal Power. 


Father Power’s Grave 


FEW weeks ago the newspaper report of a miracu- 
A lous cure at the grave of Father Patrick Power, 
in Malden, Mass., started a veritable and steady pil- 
grimage to the grave. The oncoming crowds of people 
taxed the capacity of the local and surrounding police 
company to maintain order. Persons came from all 
over the country to pray at the grave, and thousands 
who could not visit it wrote the cemetery superintendent 
begging for something in the form of a relic—water 
which had touched the grave or a bit of its earth. 
\t the very pitch of the pilgrimage Cardinal Q’Connell 
gave strict orders that the gates of the cemetery be 
closed to all pilgrims. 

Father Patrick Power, the son of Patrick and Mary 
Power, was born on December 8, 1844, in Bantry, 
County Cork, Ireland. His parents died when he was 
but four years old and his brother John brought him 
to this country. He studied for the priesthood in Laval 
University, Quebec, and in St. Joseph’s Seminary, Troy, 
N. Y. He was ordained priest on September 7, 1867, 
in Boston by Archbishop Williams, and died on his 
twenty-fifth birthday, December 8, 1869, in Brookline, 
Mass. 

What may be the miraculous merits of the cures and 
favors attributed to the intercessory prayers of Father 
Power, it is not for us to say. Ail Catholics can be 
assured that a thorough investigation of the supposed 
miracles will be made by the proper ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. That miracles can happen, there can be no 





doubt ; that they do happen and more frequently than is 
generally suspected, we firmly believe. That is why we 
particularly resent the sneer of The Christian Century: 
“There has of course been no time yet to institute any 
critical examination of the reputed cures. One thing that 
the excitement clearly indicates is the readiness of the 
Catholic mind to accept the miraculous as a feature of 
the present dealings of God with man. Whatever else 
Catholicism is, it is a religion of miracles.” And why 
not? The God we Catholics believe in is big enough 
to be above the laws He has made. He is loving enough 
to be awfully generous to those who trust Him! 


“Ghe “War: A Llain Grime 


HE passing of the years has brought a marked 
© change in Armistice Day oratory. It would be very 
difficult to discover in the words spoken in the celebra- 
tions of the eleventh anniversary of the Armistice, any 
of the idealism that gave great sound and color to for- 
mer celebrations. We are now accepting the great 
War just as a plain war. The gravitation to that level 
has been so natural that we are scarcely conscious of 
any descent or change. It may be just as well. 


We are at least saved the shamefacedness of trying 
to explain that we once believed that the World War 
was to end all war. Looking at that huge blood-spot 
in its unadorned ugliness we are freer to judge whether 
war is the best means of settling disputes. 


If by some magic power the 10,000,000 dead with their 
gaping wounds and shattered bodies could pass in re- 
view before the civilized world; and if this procession 
of resurrected death could be augmented by the tens 
of thousands of mothers, wives, and children, who as 
victims of the World War died of starvation, disease, 
or broken hearts; further, if the enmities, misunder- 
standings, hypocrisies born of the World War could 
be embodied in visible form, so they too could join the 
parade of death, the civilized world that now regards 
the Great War just as a plain war might then regard 
it just as a plain crime. 


Finds the Church “Griumphant 


Nn Associate Press dispatch reports that Pope Pius 
made two vigorous and important speeches on 
Catholic affairs on December 8. 

Addressing Catholic mission representatives in the 
course of a ceremony approving the beatification of 136 
English martyrs, the Pontiff said they must strictly 
avoid nationalistic propaganda because “nationalism is 
a real evil and it is not exaggerating to call it a maledic- 
tion in the mission field.” 

He said this should be well remembered by every 
one, from the humblest priest to the Pontiff himself. 

“Those who work for God should never mix in 
secular affairs,” he declared, quoting the gospel to show 
that no man could serve two masters. 

Finally, the Pope recommended to the mission repre- 
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sentatives Christ’s last prayer on the cross as an ex- 
ample and exhorted them to maintain the unity of heart, 
thought and action in which the force and secret of 
victory lay. 

During the ceremony of reading approval of the beati- 
fication of 136 English martyrs Pope Pius affirmed that 
Protestantism was “getting more and more exhausted,” 
and had reached a point where “its own very sterility is 
inspiring many souls with a nostalgia for Catholicism.” 

In extolling the English martyrs, the Pope said that 
their particular characteristic was their resistance to 
tyranny, which they based on fidelity to Roman Cathol- 
icism and the Pope. They had suffered like the mission- 
aries “in the front-line trenches in the formidable duels 
between error and truth, the State and the Church, and 
Protestantism and Catholicism.” 

“When the State really wishes to provide for the 
varying interests of society,” he said, “it turns to coun- 
sels of human foresight, and assures the liberty of the 
Catholic cult. Thus confronting Protestantism today, 
Catholicism breathes in a free atmosphere while Prot- 
estantism goes on evermore wearing itself out.” 

“It is not today or yesterday, but centuries ago, that 
Catholicism conquered and maintained its positions for 
truth. It has lost none of its force. Is this the effect 
of times of good counsels, of increased culture, or ex- 
trinsic (extraneous) forces? 

“All these things are quite secondary, indeed useless, if 
in Catholicism there were not a divine, intrinsic force. 

“Today, in fact, we see Catholicism glowing in a halo 
of light, while Protestantism goes from loss of prestige 
to loss of prestige in such a way as to render ever 
stronger in many souls who follow the invitation of the 
truth a salutary longing to return to the true faith. And 
such returns are occurring with ever increasing fre- 
quency.” 


Peeping: At a Price 


A NEW Moses has appeared and he is selling an 
abbreviated decalogue for three dollars. Bertrand 
Kussell is the name of the new law-giver ; his legislation 
is embodied in a book called, Marriage and Morals. 
Chere is far less difficulty in understanding why he 
wrote the book than there is in understanding the reason 
for the title. If the book were called, Myopic Meander- 
ings In Mud and Mire, or, Big Ideas From the Barn 
Yard, it would have at least the merit of aptness of 
title. Mr, Russell does not try to prove anything. Why 
should he? He is proof enough himself. He merely 
asserts; lays down the law, as it were; and then pro- 
ceeds to collect. Of course, he is sure—dead sure— 
of everything he says. Uncertainty would be unbecom- 
ing in a new Moses. 

If Mr. Russell does not make enough money at 
law-giving, there is a lucrative field for him in fortune- 
telling. With suitable psychological trappings — a few 
detached stars in a piece of borrowed firmament, cloud- 
ing a front window; a vestibule draped in cryptic 
tapestries; the sanctum itself bathed in purple light; 
the prophet in a pose of Jovian majesty—Mr. Russell 
ought to make a financial success of deciphering the 
hieroglyphics of destiny. His sublime self-assurance ; 
his fine gift of untrammeled speculation and proofless 








conclusion fit him admirably for peeping into the future 
—at so much a peep. 


“Ghe Intolerance of Luther 


HE Harvard Theological Review carries a discus- 
© sion of the intolerance of Luther. The writer, 
Professor Bainton of Yale, says that there were two 
periods in his preaching, and says: “We may sum up 
Luther’s attitude toward the Catholics during the 
(earlier) period by saying that in his sober moments, 
at least, he objected to taking their lives. He was op- 
posed to mob violence, would have the magistrate con- 
fine himself to the elimination of abuses, and would 
leave the work of positive reformation to the clergy. 
At the same time Luther indulged in incendiary utter- 
ances likely to inspire the very lawlessness which he 
deplored.” As to the later period, Professor Bainton 
writes: “The fact remains that according to Luther the 
Christian magistrate may kill the Turk, slaughter the 
peasant, and behead the religious dissenter.” He quotes 
the furious words against the Jews: “Burn their syna- 
gogues ; take away their books, including the Bible. They 
should be compelled to work, denied food and shelter, 
preferably banished.” 

Now that non-Catholic writers are giving the world 
a real picture of the Reformer, it is to be hoped that 
they will be listened to by those who have denied Catholic 
historians a hearing. 


Gatholic Book Glubs 


JBSCRIBERS to the Catholic Book-of-the-Month 
Club may be interested in this communication 
from the Secretary of The Catholic Booklovers’ Guild, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

Some of the members of our editorial board have ex- 
pressed much interest in the reviews of various books 
contained in your December issue, especially the paragraph 
next to the last in the first column of page 306. You may 
be interested to know in this connection that “The Coat 
Without Seam,” by Maurice Baring, was our selection for 
May, the month in which it first appeared. As you will see 
from the enclosed copy of our monthly announcement, “The 
Masterful Monk” is our leading alternate selection for 
the current month. Also, “The Sword In the Soul,” which 
is favorably reviewed in the same issue of your magazine, 
was our leading alternative choice last month. As members 
of our Guild have the privilege of taking any other selection 
in preference to the choice of the month, you will see that 
both these books have been featured by us. Furthermore, 
we have given all these books publicity through every avail- 
able agency. 

We are enclosing copies of our reviews, and are glad 
to note that your judgment on these books so strongly sup- 
ports our own. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. By Josern A. Sexton, 

We are not interested in the rival claims of the two 
Catholic Book Clubs, nor in the principles guiding them 
in their book selections. We believe that the literary 
field is big enough for both, and we trust that between 
them they will give wide scope to the best in our 
contemporary Catholic literature. 
































Gategorica: 


FOR ALL THE YEAR 


Though written for Armistice Day, this poem from 
The Living Church has an everyday significance: 


ARMISTICE DAY 
(Unitep States HospiraLt, INcuRABLE Warp) 
Within this room there is no rest— 
Only a sad, unending quest 
\down life’s harsher, darker slope 
For bits of faith, for scraps of hope. 


(O Bethlehem’s Star that shone so bright 
One still remembered, happy night 
Are thy rays spent, has war’s sad wrong 
Stilled now that proud prophetic song?, 

In weary rows they idly wait, 

The broken tools of stupid hate: 

\ bandage over blinded eyes 

That last saw Flanders’ sullen skies; 

\ patient bent man with a cane, 

Whose youth was lost in years of pain; 

Sameness of cleanly iron beds, 

Strapped arms, strapped legs beneath the spreads. 


(O sunlit fields of Galilee, 
Too distant grown for men to sec— 
Christ's healing hands are far away: 
The leper is of yesterday.) 

But, hanging still upon His cross, 

He watches there each pain and loss. 

Still sees—haply shall see again— 

These small reflections of His pain. 

How can we think Him far away 

When He is suffering here today? 





(O Calvary, is thy lesson plain— 
How long shall men be torn and slain 
To prove their love? When shall we know 
The truth He died for long ago?) 
—KaTHERINE Burton. 


MURDERERS’ CALENDAR FOR 1930 


From “Morrow’s Almanack & Every Day Book for 
1930” we take this forecast. Edmund Pearson (author 
of “The Murder at Smutty Nose” and “Studies in 
Murder”) is the forecaster: 

JANUARY 1 
Mrs. Elma Flitch of Ohio caves in her husband’s 
head with a hammer. Says she was tired of life in 
small town. Discusses “Main Street” with reporters, 
who conclude that guilty party is really Sinclair Lewis. 
Mrs. Flitch gets fivé years in prison, but expects to 
be out in three. Says she looks forward to life in open 
air; loves life and longs to live it. “That is the way 
of youth, I guess,” says Mrs. Flitch. A few crabbed 
old reactionaries suggest that perhaps Mr. Flitch also 
loved life. 
JANUARY 4 
Four convicts in Illinois murder the warden and 
escape. Three of them are caught and sentenced to 
death. Supreme Court grants them a stay, and while 
they are waiting, they murder two more jailers and 
escape again, 
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JANUARY 9 
Italian named Visealli is murdered in Virginia. After 
his murderer is convicted it comes out that he was 
indicted for murdering a man named Wilsont—the 
name by which Visealli has always been known in 
America. New trial granted, and when it comes on, 
chief witness is dead. Murderer goes free. 
January 21 
Murderer in Maine acquitted because he wept in court. 
Murderer in Florida acquitted because he was old. 
Murderer in Missouri acquitted because he was young. 
Murderer in Massachusetts acquitted because she was 
a woman. 
Murderer in New York acquitted because his at- 
torney called him “this poor boy.” (He was thirty-five. ) 
FEBRUARY 5 
Woman in North Carolina murders her father and 
buries him under the floor. Afterwards, she becomes 
religious and tells a preacher, who causes her arrest. 
Jury acquits her, not because they think her innocent, 
but as a rebuke to the preacher, for not being a gentle- 
man. 
Marcu 2 
Horace Pooker, the noted literary critic, denounces 
the sentimentalism of the American drama and_ the 
American novel. Calls for the fearless realism, the 
stark truth-telling of the great Russian, Solugubrious. 
Marcu 15 
Rev. Dr. Brown, missionary among the African sav- 
ages for fifty years, returns to his home in Chicago, at 
the age of eighty. Three days later found in his home, 
having been wounded, tied hand and foot and left to 
die, by three burglars. 
Marcu 17 
Dr. Jan Skrub, famous psychiatrist, testifies for 
wealthy defendant in murder trial. Says prisoner sut- 
fers from phantasies, and is totally irresponsible. Pris- 
oner acquitted. 
Apri 22 
Physician in Colorado is captured by bank-robbers 
escaping from a sheriff’s posse. Made to dress wounds 
of one robber, and then carried away in their automo- 
bile, tied on the rear as a shield against bullets. [s 
finally shot by them, and thrown into gutter. 
ApriL 28 
Warden Hawes of State Prison publishes book to 
describe gentle conduct of all the prisoners under his 
care. 
May 2 
Kid Kenyon, the famous bandit, is hanged in Connec- 
ticut State Prison. The Kid has murdered four men, 
and crippled one woman for life; organized two gangs 
of highway robbers; and pulled off robberies amount- 
ing to four hundred thousand dollars. 
May 3 
Horace Pooker, the noted literary critic, writes a 
column about Kid Kenyon, whose death he likens to 
the deaths of Socrates and Christ. Says the Governor 
of Connecticut is a murderer. 
Jury 1 
Dr. Jan Skrub, famous psychiatrist, takes steps to 
secure the amount of his bill ($5,000) from wealthy 
defendant for whom he testified, Wealthy defendant’s 
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lawyer argues that his client still suffers from phanta- 
sies, which cause him to default payments. Dr. Skrub 
enters suit. 
Avucust 10 
Two gay youths in university amuse themselves by 
holding up shop-keepers. One of the youths suggests 
that an additional thrill would follow a murder or two. 
The other objects, but his friend points out that Loeb 
and Leopold “got away with it.” The objection is over- 
come, and a successful evening of murder follows. (The 
families of the dead clerk and the dead taxi-cab driver 
fail to enter into the spirit of the diversion.) 
SEPTEMBER 3 
Mrs. Babbas of Arkansas found to have insured six 
members of her family, and poisoned five of them. 
(The arsenic ran out.) Her attorney made an eloquent 
speech in which he asked if the jury wished to hang 
“an American mother.” He also referred to the poppy 
fields of Belgium and the Star of Bethlehem. Mrs. Bab- 
bas is acquitted, with cheers. 
NovVEMBER 8 
Hiram Sukey of New Hampshire decides to murder 
his brother, Isaac. He is perplexed and annoyed, how- 
ever, because his native state sticks to the death-penalty 
for murderers. He has a happy thought—and prevails 
upon Brother Isaac to accompany him over the line 
into Maine, where capital punishment is abolished. So, 
presently, is Isaac. 
DECEMBER 10 
Disturbing incident at meeting of Society for Aboli- 
tion of Capital Punishment. After Karl Blitz, Ph.D., 
closes his address, proving that crime is caused by over- 
development of the glands in the human body, an im- 
pertinent heckler rises to ask why there is comparatively 
so little crime in Canada and England. Have the 
Canadians and English no glands? Heckler thrown out. 
DECEMBER 31 
Year closes, with the record of 11,000 murders in 
the United States during the twelve months, The old 
saying holds: “The only form of taking of human life 
to which the American public objects, is by due process 
of law, after a fair trial and a conviction.” 
(Note: That these things will happen in 1930, is a safe 
prediction, for the reason that nearly all of them have 
already happened in America.) 


HUMOR IN HIGH PLACES 
In Topics of the Times—a column in the New York 
paper which boasts that it publishes all the news that’s 
fit to print—we find this specimen of ecclesiastical 
humor : 





Judges sometimes indulge in humorous remarks from the 
bench. Of course, they always bring a laugh from the 
lawyers present, Judge Darling, in England, became famous 
—or notorious—for alleged witticisms of that sort. This 
kind of thing may be called official and published humor. 
here is a great deal of it in private by people in high 
positions who would think it below their dignity to be 
humorous before a critical audience. 

_ Who could have expected that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, for example, is capable of making a joke? Yet there is 
a story now going the rounds in England which shows that 
Dr. Lang did not lose his “pawky” Scotch humor when he 
became Archbishop. 

_ He was discussing with a visitor some of the outgivings 
in the press of Dean Inge, which the Archbishop seemed 
strongly to deprecate. “‘But,” said the other,-“is he not one 
ot the pillars of your Church?” “No,” replied the Arch- 


bishop, “he is only one of the columns in The Evening 
Standard,” 
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THE MACHINE AGE 
The Saturday Evening Post furnishes us with this 
tribute to the real boss of the kitchen: 


Song of the Can Opener 
By Gorton VEEDER CARRUTH 


I’m Boss of the kitchen today, 
I’m boss of the kitchen, you bet! 
The rolling-pin bows to my sway; 
The frying pan pales at my threat. 
Thé egg beater stifles its whir; 
The gridiron is mourning in rust; 
The oven addresses me, “Sir”; 
The moulding board’s molding to dust, Yes, just! 
I’ve told ’em they must and they must. 
Oh, crunchety, crunchety, crunch! 
I open the multiple cans 
For breakfast and dinner and lunch, 
And laugh at the pots and the pans, 
I’m certainly boss of the place 
And purpose to make it my own. 
The other utensils must face 
Extinction however they moan and groan, 
For soon I shall lord it alone! 


HUMAN PERVERSITY 


Editor and Publisher guarantees the truth of a cer- 
tain newspaperman’s experience with one kind of human 
nature: 


Out of the goodness of his soul a newspaper man of our 
acquaintance bought a handsome ambulance and proceeded to 
operate it, in the name of his newspaper, for the benefit of 
suffering humanity of his town. Any sick or injured person 
could call for this ambulance and get a free ride. It was 
a beautiful charity, but soon there were complications. 

A certain type of citizen, seeing the gilded chariot of 
the newspaper dashing through the streets on errands of 
mercy, would remark: “That’s another way to get free 
advertising.” One day a “regular subscriber” called up and 
wanted the ambulance in a hurry. The car had gone some 
distance into the country to bring into the hospital a woman 
near to death. This excuse was not satisfactory and the 
subscriber demanded that a taxi be sent to his house at the 
newspaper’s expense, though he only had a stomach ache. 
Another influential subscriber insisted that the ambulance 
call for him daily, though he was able to pay taxi fare to 
the hospital where he was being treated; indeed, he was 
found to be able to walk this short distance. Each day 
brought a crop of complaints—but few evidences of public 
appreciation. The circulation department heard of a num- 
ber of stops, due to the indignation of persons dissatisfied 
with the ambulance service. 

The publisher has now turned the ambulance over to a 
hospital for operation. One learns much about human 
nature in newspaper work. 


EDUCATION NOT ALLOWED 


Another variety has been added to the 189 Protestant 
sects in these United States. The News and Observer 
of Raleigh, N. C., breaks the news: 


Bobbed Hair and Short Dresses Bar Members 


Bobbed hair and short dressed women, along with mur- 
derers, polygamists and adulterers, are barred from mem- 
bership in the “White Horse Chapel, the Faithful Church 
of Christ, Inc.,” of Thomasville, N. C., which was chartered 
yesterday by the Secretary of State. 

Ministers in this church must not have college training. 
Women are eligible to preach, but they must let their hair 
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erow long and let their dresses reach within ten inches 
of the ground. 

Incorporators of this church, which is authorized to have 
branches in this and other States, are: John W. Gibson, 
Mattie Gibson, S. L. Gibson, Q. C. Gibson, J. W. Pope, 
Mrs. J. W. Pope, all of Jewell Mills, Thomasville. 

The charter for this unusual church follows: 

“The objects of the corporation are as follows: 

Preach the Gospel of Christ in its churches, on high- 
ys and hedges, in this State and in all other States. 

‘It shall have full power and authority to purchase, lease 
and otherwise dispose of all kinds of property, real and 
personal. 

“To accept members and to accept real and personal prop- 
erty by gift, devise and bequest. 

‘To build churches. 

“It shall be a non-stock religious organization whose 
membership shall be determined as follows: 

“Any American citizen, member of the Caucasian race, 
male and female may be a member provided: 

“J. He has not been adjudged guilty by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction with having killed his fellow man; 

2. Has not more than one living wife, or the woman has 
more than one living husband; 

3. He or she has not committed fornication or adultery. 

“4. Women of maturity cannot become members who 
wear bobbed hair until they pledge themselves in the church 
to let the hair grow long; and they must wear dresses that 
reach within ten inches from the ground upward; 

“5. All the ministers must have same qualifications as 
members, except no minister shall have attended college; 
and sex shall not bar any person otherwise eligible for mem- 


bership and the ministry in the church, from the church.” 


THE CORNSTALK 


Here’s another Parable of Safed the Sage who regu- 


larly contributes a bit of brightness to the pages of The 
Christian Century: 


I was in my Garden, beholding the beauty of the Flowers. 
And there came unto me a woman of Mature Years, and 
said, I would have speech with thee. 

And I said, Let us talk here in the Garden. What doth thy 
soul desire? 

\nd she said, I am most unhappy. 
for me no more. 

\nd I said, How dost thou know that? 

And she said, A few months ago she married; and 
she and her husband have a Flat not far from my home. 
\nd when I ask them to come and spend an evening with 
me, they have Engagements, or Friends coming. 

And I said, How often dost thou see her, or she see thee? 

\nd she said, We see each other nearly every day; but 
she and her husband are so devoted to each other, they 
leave no place for me in their Affection. 

\nd I said, Behold the Cornstalk. It groweth up and 
putteth out a leaf on one side, and then groweth more and 
putteth out a leaf on the other side. I have kept in my 
Garden this Stalk of Corn which grew not by my planting, 
for I think that Corn is one of the Loveliest of Flowers. 

And she said, What hath the Cornstalk to do with my 
Wounded Feelings? 

And I said, The joints of the Cornstalk are like the suc- 
cessive Generations, and each joint groweth that it may 
put out a leaf, and then must it leave the Serious Business 
of further climbing to the Next Joint. 

And she said, That is interesting. 

And I said, Each leaf doth consider, or should do so, 
that there will be Leaves above it that will shut out its 
Sunlight unless it pusheth forth and gaineth a place for 
itself in the Sun. 


My daughter careth 


And she said, That may be true, but what about my 
daughter ? 

And I said, When thou didst marry, didst thou want thy 
mother or thy husband’s mother butting in every day and 
lifting the pot-lid or asking thee to call off thine engage- 
ment at night that she might be amused. 

And she said, That was different. 

And I said, It is always different yet ever the same. 

And I said, Harken unto me, and I would that a thousand 
selfish parents would listen in while I speak plainly unto 
thee. When people get to be as old as I or thou (and 
how much soever older I may be than thou is nobody’s 
business) he or she should have joy in his or her children, 
but it should not be a selfish joy. Put out a Leaf of thine 
own, and push it into the Sun that it may thrive. Cultivate 
a good bunch of interests that are thine own, and see to it 
that thou derive not thy life from the sucking of the 
blood of thy children. 

And she ‘said, Thou dost accuse me harshly. I suck not 
their blood; on the contrary, I help them Financially. 

And I said, I hope that thou helpest them more than 
thou harmest them Financially. But permit them to’ live 
a Life of their Own. 

And she said, Shall I then cast off my daughter? 

And I said, For this cause shall a woman forsake her 
mother and cleave unto her husband. Nevertheless, if thou 
set thy children a Good Example of Unselfishness, it shall be 
well with thee. 

And she said, Dost thou practice what thou preachest ? 

And I said, Sure thing. 


“I'VE KILLED THEM ALL” 


Through Fides Service comes this rather unusual 
story of missionary experience in Borneo: 


The practice of headhunting that has earned for Borneo 
a world reputation has a corollary in the reply of a dying 
Bornean who had requested baptism. Having completed 
the essential instructions the priest was endeavoring to elicit 
sentiments of contrition and asked the man if he had for- 
given all his enemies. ‘Enemies?’ he cried, “I have no 
enemies, Father. I have killed every one of them.” 

“Though the practice of head-hunting has been suppressed 
by the English Government,” states the Fides correspond- 
ent at Papar, “relics of the barbarous custom still exist in 
the adornments of the homes. The present generation still 
faithfully preserves the time honored booty, consisting of 
grimy skulls, suspended from the beams of their houses. One 
of the conditions for admission into the Church is the sur- 
render of these skulls. Among the Dusuns (one of the 
large tribes which has been the particular field of the mis- 
sionaries) we have not much difficulty as the people readily 
agree to give up their heathen trophies. But not so among 
the Dyaks of Sarawak. However, these latter are usually 
allowed to keep the skulls as heirlooms on condition that 
they will not use or lend them for heathen ceremonies and 
dances.” 

The State of North Borneo comprises an area of 31,000 
square miles and has been under the British North Borneo 
Chartered Company since 1881. The bulk of the popula- 
tion is pagan and practices devil-worship. Working in the 
country are the Missionaries of Mill Hill, London. 


Excessive tidiness is said to indicate a kind of insanity— 
from which most people around a newspaper office are im- 
mune.—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 

Some lipsticks have been declared poisonous, but women 
always did love men who defied death—Des Moines Tri- 
bune-Capitol. 

Truly, there is nothing new under the sun. Chaucer 
described a “racket” and reported that the women were 
plucking their eyebrows.—J. R. Wolf, Milwaukee Journal. 
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Some Ghurches of Rome 


TEXT AND ETCHINGS BY PETER F. ANSON 


San 


Cesareo 


His drawing of 
the fourth cen- 
tury church of 
San Cesareo was 

made from those pleasant 
gardens near the Baths of 
Caracalla which are a fa- 
vorite resort of the stu- 
dents from the various 
Roman colleges on Sun- 
days and Thursday after- 
noons when they are al- 
lowed out for a_ walk. 
There is nothing particu- 
larly interesting or beau- 
tiful about this church ex- 
cept its age which is cer- 
tainly previous to the days 
of St. Gregory the Great. 
The building itself was 
much restored by Pope 
Clement VIII in 1592 and 
it retains little to show 
its real antiquity, save the 
ancient screen and cande- 
labra of cosmati work ard 
the pulpit with its curious 
twisted columns and the 
old_ baldachino. The 
church is nearly always 
locked up and deserted, 
except on the feast of All 
Saints and on the Satur- 
day before Palm Sunday. 
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Martyrs stands 

on the Coelian 

Hill, not far from the 

Lateran and close to San 

Clemente. It dates from 

the fourth century and 

despite the fact that it is 

not generally included in 

the usual round of 

churches seen by the or- 

dinary pilgrim to Rome, is 

well worth a visit as it is 

= nae quite unique architectur- 

k= Se N ally, having something of 

omacim'e'®: a medieval fortress when 

pip looked at from below, or 

from the view shown in 
this drawing. 

The Four Crowned Mar- 
tyrs, Severus, Severiano, 
Carpoforus, and Vittorin- 
us, to whom the church 
is dedicated and whose 
relics lie in the crypt, were 
officers in the Roman army 
who refused to adore the 
statue of Aesculapius and 
who suffered martyrdom 
in consequence. Stone 
masons and builders have 
a special devotion to this 
old church in memory of 
the fact that together with 
the four Roman officers, 
five sculptors were mar- 
tyred here at the same time 
for refusing to make or 
paint images of pagan 
gods. 

But the church has an 
abandoned and rather ne- 
glected air in these days. 
To see it at its best you 
must come here on the 
fourth Monday in Lent 
when it is decorated in 
honor of the Station and 
there is a sung Mass in 
the morning and the cus- 
tomary Litanies in the 
afternoon. 
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CCORDING to an old legend St. Peter stopped here with a Christian family on his 
flight from the Mamertine prison. A church was afterwards built on the spot 
and dedicated to Saints Nereus and Achilleus. It was restored in the early part 
of the fourth century, and again rebuilt at different dates. The exterior which 

is shown in this drawing; is largely the work of Cardinal Baronius and is not older than 
the year 1597. The interior contains much that is of interest: some very early mosaics, 
a beautiful ambo, the chair of St. Gregory the Great, from which he read his 28th Homily, 
and under the High Altar are the relics of St. Domatilla who was baptized by St. Peter 
himself, together with those of her two servants, Nereus and Achilleus, which were brought 
to this church from the catacombs by Cardinal Baronius. The Lenten Station is held here 
on the Second Wednesday in Lent, and the festival of the church is kept on May 12th. 
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HE BRICK campa- 
nile of this 
church which is 
the chief feature 
of this draw- 

ing, is one of the finest in 
Rome and was built in the 
13th century. The main 
facade was added in 1612 
when the church, former- 
ly known as S. Maria 
Nuova, was rededicated to 
St. Francesca Romana 
who lived and died in 
Rome in the 15th century 
and who is one of the 
chief patrons of the city. 
When she was but a child 
her mother entrusted the 
spiritual direction of her 
little daughter to one of 
the white Olivetan Bene- 
dictine monks who, then 
as now had charge of .this 
church in the Forum, not 
far from the Colosseum. 
For thirty years he re- 
mained her _ director, 
Frances coming here every 
week to consult him about 
her spiritual life. As she 
erew older the fame of 
her sanctity spread 
through the whole: city of 
Rome. After her death 
in 1440 at the Monastery 
of Tor de Specchi which 
she had founded, the pop- 
ular emotion was extraor- 
dinary. Her body was 
brought back to this 
church and laid beneath 
the High Altar in a gor- 
geous and richly decorated 
tomb. Crowds flock here 
on the feast of St. Frances 
of Rome which is on 
March 9th. 
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Conflicting Loves 






THE SELFISH FOLLY OF MRS. CAREW 


(6 ARTHA, I love you. I 
love you! I need you. 
I could die for you, 
but I can’t live with- 
out you. Won’t you come?” 

As the moon peeped from the 
clouds and splashed the page Mrs. 
Carew wound up her appeal to her 
daughter. 

It was late May and warm. Mrs. 
Carew was seated in the sunroom, 
which was unlighted except for the 
bridge lamp under which she had been 
writing. The rose of the lamp and the 
gold of the moon blended. Such 
mellowness should have brought 
sweet memories and softened the 
mother’s brooding heart; but happy 
thoughts are barricaded where con- 
sideration of self is habitual. The 
hand holding the pen was no longer 
young, though it was firm and well- 
kept. Indeed every inch of the 
woman’s well-formed body was pre- 
served. 

The clock struck ten. True to his 
promise to return at that hour, Mr. 
Carew’s footsteps were heard on the 
porch. Andrew Carew was hand- 
some ; he stood five feet, eight inches ; 
his eyes were dark brown and 
thoughtful, though pleasant wrinkles 
nestling at their corners proclaimed 
his quiet sense of humor. His family 
and friends pitied him, which fact he 
resented, though not for himself, but 
for his wife. He had years ago sunk 
self-pity in devotion to his wife and 
one child. It never occurred to him 
that he was unusually patient, a half 
martyr to the whims of a hypochon- 
driacal woman, whose depression, 
firmly rooted in the soil of a spoiled 
childhood, had been fertilized by self- 
centered habits in young womanhood, 
and fully flowered at a time when 
l:fe graciously offered her good health, 
peace and bounty in her approaching 
old age. 

Martha was their only child. A 
staunch Catholic, Mr. Carew had 
watchfully given his daughter every 
opportunity to grow strong in her 
Faith. On that one point he had been 
adamant with his Baptist wife. 
Martha was educated entirely in 
Catholic schools and her genial father 
had tactfully instilled in her a love 
tor Catholic associates. By much 





By Mary E. McGILi 





maneuvering and because he posses- 
sed an understanding heart, he had 
contrived a normal girlhood for her. 
And Martha married well. Women 
are reputed chief exponents of ro- 
mance. Mrs. Carew was an anomaly 
in this regard, and nurtured a lasting 
chagrin over Martha’s marriage. Sel- 
fishly, she had wanted her daughter 
as a pal and her very own all the 
days of her life. 

It was seventeen years since Mar- 
tha married Will Romney, likewise 
an early riser on a Sunday morning, 
as well as the son of a well-to-do 
lumberman of the South. It was the 
fact that his son-in-law was a prac- 
tical member of the Fold of Christ 
which most pleased Martha’s father. 
He had ample time to rue his choice 
of a wife not of his belief, though 
still he loved her as only a man of 
his character could cherish his mate. 

The senior Romney’s interests ex- 
tended to many states, and he owned 
much timberland in Louisiana, con- 
trolled great tracts in Tennessee, and 
had many acreages in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and big leases up in 
British Columbia and in Washington, 
where his largest mills were located. 
As a wedding present he had given 
his son a full partnership. 

Mrs. Carew’s letter reached Martha 
in the early morning mail. Martha 
was distracted. She knew there was 
nothing serious the matter, but she 
had never learned to deny her 
mother’s insistent demands. Friend 
husband was in the northwest, per- 
scnally superintending a cruising of 
their timber in that district, which 
fact made her dilemma more pro- 
nounced. 

Will, Jr., just sixteen that month, 
was rambunctious and skittish as a 
colt. Also, he had the heaves from 
trying to complete his junior year at 
High with small application. Rose, 
fourteen, was doing splendidly in her 
music and books, and ten-vear old 
Frances was likewise satisfactory, 
while baby Louise, of kindergarten 
age, could be transplanted at will. 
Martha sized up her quartet and then, 
with aching heart, wrote her mother: 
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“Dearest Mother: 

“You don’t know how sorry I am 
that I cannot come. Will is up in 
B. C. and the children must finish 
their school term. 

“Mother, I love you heaps—you 
know I do—but I have duties to my 
little ones. If you need a change, 
take the next train down. We all want 
you. The magnolia is in bloom—the 
roses are drunk with their own nec- 
ter, and the arbutus makes all the 
roadsides fragrant places which even 
the odor of gasoline and the rising 
clouds of dust are powerless to de- 
siroy. 

“Mumsie, sweet mumsie, come to 
your little girl this time. Please! 

“Love to dear Papa. 

“Your own 
“Martha.” 


In due time Mrs. Carew read Mar- 
tha’s letter, wept thwarted tears, 
flared to the telephone to tell her 
husband that Martha did not love her 
any more. Result: An important 
conference postponed that Mr. Carew 
might go home. The other members 
of his firm looked at each other 
knowingly. 

Arriving at his home he found a 
messenger pushing the electric but- 
ton, to which Lizzie (the maid) re- 
sponded with advice to wait and the 
letter wouid be ready. 

Kissing his wife’s wet cheek, 
Andrew Carew dropped a bunch of 
fragrant lilacs in her lap. She 
smiled, as only such a woman knows 
how to do. This was fortunate, for 
she was irretrievably his wife and 
for him it was a blessing that she 
could hold his affections. Making of 
her arms a girth, she drew him to her, 
kissing him where his heart was sup- 
posed to be. All things considered, 
folks thought his heart was all over 
him. She wheedled: 

“Listen, Papa, to what I have writ- 
ten Martha. If she doesn’t come 
now I won’t know what to think.” 

The letter was brief, and read: 
“My precious Child: 

“You have but one mother though 
you have four children. Rose is 
plenty old enough to manage the 
house with your good servants to 
help her. Will is a good provider; 
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I've always given him credit for that. 

“If you love me, come! 

“Mother.” 

Her husband knew she was wrong, 
but what was the use to argue. It 
would only invite a storm of tears 
and entail hours of work trying to 
quiet her nerves. Mrs. Carew floated 
in a sea of welcomed morbidity, 
though she was normal in every other 
respect. For the millionth time, at 
least, Mr. Carew regretted that he 
had humored her in her self-centered- 
ness; he knew she could have been 
routed of her tantrums if he had 
been wisely advised when he first 
married her, but now—all he dared 
de was to feebly protest. 

“But dear, Martha can’t come. She 
has her children to consider. Will 
would resent it and I wouldn’t blame 
him.” 

“Yes! That’s just like you, always 
taking her part and Will’s.” 

With that she clenched her fist 
and hammered him on the chest. 
Without a word he took her smooth, 
beautiful hands in his own strong 
ones and held them firmly for a mo- 
ment until she was controlled. 

The letter was mailed, 





N THREE days Martha arrived. 

A distraught Martha to be 
sure, but she was there. This feat 
accomplished, her mother sparkled. 
the whole house sustained a com- 
plete metamorphosis—even Papa was 
boyish, because some of his luad was 
lifted. 

Two weeks passed. Unexpected- 
‘vy, Will Romney returned in time for 
the closing exercises of the several 
schools. Things were not going so 
well in Tennessee. He found Junior 
staying out late at night and cer- 
tainly not receiving the discipline a 
boy of sixteen should.  Ill-humored 
over the turn of affairs, he wrote 
Martha that he and the children 
would not come north, for her to re- 
turn home. Mrs. Carew over-ruled 
his command. Letters daily passed 
each other in the mail; telegrams 
whizzed. A lonesome husband stayed 
home in the evenings for weeks, 
though invitations enticed. Finally 
he was persuaded to participate in 
the affairs of some of their close 
friends. He was popular. One in- 
vitation led to another, until a cer- 
tain handsome summer widower was 
in urgent need of a social secretary. 

Junior was reprimanded but no 
elder remained home to hold youth- 
ful waywardness with sympathy and 


parental authority. Rose, mature for 
her years, good-looking and popular 
like her father, often glimpsed said 
parent while on her own pleasures. 
She thought he was having a pretty 
good time for a married man with 
four growing children! 

At first Will’s attentions to the 
ladies whom he met were entirely dis- 
interested. The weeks continued to 
roll by and still Martha wrote she 
couldn’t get away. He felt resentful 
and began to fret. The children 
needed care and he was unwilling to 
be father and mother without just 
cause. He resorted to tramps over 
the hill-sides and was beguiled into 
many picnics and long drives, always 
with old friends of his and Martha’s, 
with now and then a zestful visitor 
sandwiched in. It must be remem- 
bered that Will Romney was wealthy, 
prominent and desirable. He was 
much sought and always flattered. 
No wonder he failed to remain do- 
mesticated ! 

One day Tom Gale phoned him that 
his sister was in town, would he take 
her to the dinner-dance at the Coun- 
try Club that evening, putting it like 
this: “Just a foursome, don’t you 
know—you and Clee—Lucy and I. 
Martha won’t care.” Will was re- 
luctant to decline a courtesy to the 
sister of his best friend, especially 
when Tom’s wife and his Martha 
were so neighborly and all that. 

Tom’s sister was a wisp of a 
woman—innocently alluring — wore 
soft frocks of crepe de Chine, geor- 
gette—dainty and beautiful creations, 
such as he had often seen Martha 
roll in a -ball and poke in a bag, all 
ready for a trip before he could say 
“Jack Rabbit.” Martha was_ that 
comfortable kind. She could travel 
with the least luggage imaginable and 
always be presentable for any affair 
at the other end of the line. 

If Will had been submitted to the 
present day school intelligence test. 
his “IQ” would have ranked higher 
than the average, but four weeks of 
Clee Gale’s society, at the clubs, on 
the links, playing bridge—every day 
something to do and she always in- 
cluded in the crowd-—had completely 
undermined his perspective. People 
are supposed to be born with astig- 
matism, but Will Romney acquired 
his near-sightedness. Had he stopped 
for an analysis of his emotions he 
would have unqualifiedly asserted his 
love for Martha and called a halt to 
his procedures, for he was not a 
weakling. The insidious thing was 








that he never came to shore. Society 
carried him out on its big waves and 
business did its bit to push him far- 
ther from memories of a wife un- 
necessarily absent. 

One day Rose sighted her father 
at Studer’s displaying more interest 
than he should in a woman not her 
mother. She excused herself from 
her crowd and went over to him. To 
all appearance innocent of intruding, 
she greeted him with a “hello, daddy,” 
kissed him right on top of his brown 
head and put her arm about him pro- 
tectively. Casually she admired the 
lovely violets which rested beautiful- 
ly against the shell-pink of Clee 
Gale’s summer frock. Clee frankly 
acknowledged her father the donor. 
A hurt look darted into Rose’s care- 
fully veiled eyes. She remarked: 
“How lovely,” bowed gravely and 
returned to her table. That night 
she wrote her mother: 

“Mother darling: 

“Surely grandmother can spare you 
now. She has grandfather and Liz- 
zie. Besides, aren’t there trained 
nurses up there? It’s all nonsense 
her keeping you away from us. If 
she had been taught the right kind 
of psychology when she was my age, 
she would know better. They can 
talk all they want about flappers and 
how wild we are, but anyway, when 
we have children of our own, we'll 
have too much gumption to take 
them away from their homes. I 
would emphasize especially taking 
trem away from husbands. A word 
to my wise Mumsie is sufficient. And 
I’m no tattle-tale. 

“Junior is as wild as a hare (but 
don’t tell him I told you so). Fran- 
ces is a darling. Daddy gives us lots 
of money and lets us do as we please. 
Really, we don’t know he is in town, 
excepting that we do have breakfast 
with him. 

“Old Sally cooks everything good, 
aiid the house is full of kids all the 
time. It is one big hullabaloo. We 
jazz; turn on the hose; slide down 
the banisters; throw pillows, and do 
just anything we want. Daddy is 
never home! 

“Remember me to grandmother 
and give my best love to grandfather. 
Poor persecuted G. F.! Tell Lizzie 
howdy. 

“Bushels of love to you, and, hurry 
home. 

“Rose.” 


1EN Martha read that her spine 
became a perfect perpendicular. 
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Like her father, she was controlled. 
Quietly she wrote Rose a cheerful, 
newsy letter, with no reference to the 
remark about “husbands” and their 
needs. A postcript conveyed: “I will 
try to come home next week.” 

“Another week and then two more 
passed and still her mother pleaded 
with Martha to wait. While Martha 
had unfailing belief in her husband 
her conscience told her where she 
belonged. At length desperate, she 
wired Will to please come. He re- 
plied: “The children and [ will ar- 
rive Sunday morning — driving. 
Love.” 


On came — a big sunburned, 


successful Will, and joyous 
do-as-you-please youngsters — into 
that house of depression and self- 
absorption. 
Mrs. Carew was up early that 


morning, her fighting feathers stick- 
ing straight out. A husband was 
coming to take his lawful wife from 
her mother! Will greeted her re- 
spectfully, even working himself up 
to the point of being affectionate. 

In the still of the evening when 
the children were fast asleep and the 
Carews had retired, Will told Martha 
about Clee—of the hours they were 
thrown together... It was humiliat- 
ing for him and a bitter medicine 
for Martha. 

And Martha! Did she go into a 
jealous rampage? No, not Martha. 
She looked up at him trustingly, 
stroked his brown hair tenderly, and 
with her arms about him spoke words 
that only a tactful woman knows 
how to use to develop the good in 
ner husband and make him her happy 
debtor. 

“Will, there isn’t another man in 
the world like you. I understand. 
You are pure gold. Of course you 
were lonesome, and it is a shame for 
mother to monopolize one-third of 
my life as she has done ever since 
we have been married. I have done 
\rong to permit it. You have been 
more generous than most men.” 

And then Martha, being a wise 
woman, sat still and close to him, 
while she let him bleed a bit in re- 
morse for wayward thoughts and 
trivolous acts. Self-knowledge would 
make him more circumspect another 
time! A pain stabbed her heart. “An- 
other time!” There must not be a 
repetition. A fixed habit is formed 
out of repetitions. Martha prayed 
without words. After a while 
she said: “Precious boy, you are 





tired. Come, let us get some rest. 
There was a moon. It tipped diz- 
zily. No clouds came to cover its 


drunkenness. Neither did hidden 
things nor ugly doubts overcast the 
hearts of Will and Martha. Martha’s 
understanding of her husband and 
ker splendid disposition created their 
most precious bond—the bond of 
mutual trust and forgiving love. An- 
other woman more selfish and unat- 
tractively jealous, might have turned 
the controlled current of his heart 
into a destructive torrent. An af- 
fectionate, fair-minded man is apt to 
defend the absent, more particularly 


ii she is berated. In such defence 
heart blood is likely to be drawn 
from husband and wife. Wise 
Martha! 

It was decided that night they 
would return home in a week. The 


day before their departure Martha 
fsund Will reading the Bible before 
breakfast. She raised her eyebrows 
in surprise; Will winked in small 
boy fashion, offering no explanation. 

After breakfast Will announced 
they were leaving the next morning. 
Protestations violent, urgings insist- 
ent, came from his mother-in-law. She 
worked herself up to the point where 
she finally told Will he had no right 
te take her daughter from her, that 
she was not well and needed her. 

Fortunately the children were scat- 
tered to the four winds. For one 
smouldering moment Will sized his 
mother-in-law up. Now was the 
time, he decided. With respectful 
tone, he questioned? 

“No right to my wife, Mrs. Car- 
ew? Since when has such a thing 
come to pass? This right was estab- 
lished when the first man was given 
a wife. You often quote the Bible. 
I would suggest that you turn to 
Genesis, chapter two, verse twenty- 
feur, and read where it says: “Where- 
fore a man shall leave father and 
mother and shall cleave to his wife.” 

Mrs. Carew, panic-stricken, turned 
pale, and forgot her timeworn resort 
to tears. Instead she flared: 

“Young man, you were always 
high and lofty. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised that you have no feeling for 
an old mother-in-law. Martha can 
take her choice. She can go with you 
now and return shortly to my funeral, 
or stay with me until I feel better.” 

The three listeners gasped as Mrs. 
Carew finished, but each from a dif- 
ferent cause. Martha was crushed 
that there should be a rupture be- 
tween her mother and husband; Mr. 





Carew 


was grieved that his wife 
should so far lose her dignity and 
self-control, while Will was exasper- 
ated and slowly growing angry. 


With white, drawn face, Martha 
pleaded: 
“Don’t mind mother, Will. She is 


just excited. She doesn’t mean a 
word she says.” 

“That’s where you are entirely 
mistaken, Martha. She does mean 


it. She has always tried to keep 
you from me and the children with- 
cut reason, simply to satisfy her sel- 
fish demands for your society.” 

“Oh, Will . please!” 

“Your mother has issued her ulti- 
matum. Here is mine. The children 
and I will leave tomorrow. You 
have your choice of staying here or 
going with us.” 

Great from Mrs. Carew 
played a doleful accompaniment to 
Will’s outspoken decision. Martha 
was torn between parent and hus- 
band. . . In desperation she went 
to her mother, her eyes pleading with 
Will. Mr. Carew knew better than 
to interfere.... Will was relentless. 

* Again, Mrs. Carew,” Will started 
afresh, “you, who are so professedly 
Christian, turn to Matthew, chapter 
nineteen, verse six, and read: ‘What 
therefore God had joined together 
: Are these 


sobs 


‘et no man put asunder.’ 
Scriptural exhortations mere words, 
or do they really carry some signifi- 
cance to you?” 


NOTHER hysterical wail from Mrs. 
Carew was followed by her hus- 
band’s quiet, soothing voice: 

“Now, dear, Will is right. Martha’s 
duty is at home, and all her married 
lite you have called her away from 
her husband and the children more 
than you should.” Steadily, monot- 
onously, he continued: “Martha will 
return to Nashville tomorrow with 


Vill. I don’t blame him for losing 
patience. Enough is enough. How 


about it Martha?” And he signaled 
for her to go to her husband. 
“Of course, I am going with you, 


Will. Mother doesn’t absolutely 
need me. You and the children do.” 

Will waited. Martha looked at 
him searchingly. The pupils of her 
eyes suddenly dilated. Her face 


paled and she shook as with a chill. 
Her harassed mind questioned his at- 
titude. All at once she read the 
wounded look in his eyes. With a 
cry, she went to him: 

“T love you, Will. 
you I love you. 


Listen! I tell 


Don’t you hear me, 
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Will? I believe a wife should cleave 
to her husband.” 

That was what he had been waiting 
for. He grabbed her to him. The 
niother was surprised into quietude. 

A real man is ever a generous 
victor. Leading Martha to her 
mother, Will said, with emotion: 

“Mother Carew, surely you under- 
stand at last. You have had your 
husband all these years. I know you 
will not wish to deny me my wife. 
We will visit you whenever we can 
and you and Mr. Carew must come 
to see us often. And mother, I am 
sorry to have been forced to hurt 
you.” 

Mrs. Carew was sixty. For ex- 
actly that number of years she had 
needed mastering. When she raised 
her face to her son-in-law there was 
a look of deep respect in her eyes. 
She, who had been conquered, was 
glad of it. She took a hand of each 


and clasped them to her own. Two 
big tears fell. They were drawn 
from her heart and equally bestowed. 
She sobbed: “My children!” 


EN she bowed her head in sub- 

mission, mumbled to herself 
slowly, as though she would mem- 
orize the words: 

“Wherefore a man shall leave 
father and mother and shall cleave 
to his wife.” 

When the family colloquy started 
the maid was vigorously dusting in 
the library. Now Lizzie was a privi- 
leged servant of long standing in the 
family. They knew she was there, 
so she wasn’t exactly eavesdropping. 
She paused in her operations. “Mr. 
Will” was her particular “speck” and 
she was all for him. When he won 
she waved her dust rag madly be- 
hind the draperies, danced to the sun- 
room and tuned in. Sousa’s band was 
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playing “There'll Be A Hot Time in 
the Old Town Tonight.” Lizzie 
winked to herself knowingly. It 
wouldn’t be the first time she had 
broken the tension in the Carew 
household. Loyal domestics through- 
out the ages have performed more 
than mutual service, for to their tact- 
fuiness may be traced the solution of 
niany an awkward situation in family 
life. 

Lizzie adjusted her cap and not 
ungracefully caught up her apron 
with each hand. Comically she pir- 
ouetted into the living room, stopping 
before Mrs. Carew, she salaamed, 
and then announced: 

“Madame, we are going to have 
a swell dinner tonight, followed by 
a dance for the kiddies and bridge 
for the grownups.” 

“Go as far as you like, Lizzie, but 
please don’t be silly,” Mrs. Carew 
capitulated. 


Stadia or Studia 


THE MENACE OF COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


© THOSE who have taken 

pride in the quiet, steady 

advance of the Catholic 
Parochial School in the 

United States the revelations of Bul- 
letin 23 of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching 
must have been rather disconcerting. 

It seems that while the parochial 
grade schools have been pushing 
their earnest way to further perfec- 
tion the institutions of higher learn- 
ing have been playing “follow-the- 
leader” with their secular and oftimes 
God-mocking kindred in the matter 
of subsidizing athletes. Catholic 
higher education exceeds in time and 
tradition all the modern systems pur- 
sued by the public and private insti- 
tutions of the day. What a pity then, 
that the Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities should copy from the non- 
religious system the very thing which 
would drag them under the spotlight 
of shame accompanied by the most 
widespread publicity. 

Only those with a knowledge of 
the parochial school situation in the 
United States today know how un- 
ceasing is the endeavour to’ have the 
schools recognized not only as on a 
par with the public schools but excel- 
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ling them to a degree evident to the 
casual citizen. What a setback they 
must feel they have received then to 
have the Catholic colleges openly 
charged with being among “the 
Fagins of American sport and Amer- 
ican higher education.” For so the 
Foundation report brands those “who 
tempt young men to barter their hon- 
esty for the supposed advantage of 
a college course dishonestly achieved.” 

The investigators for the Founda- 
tion seemed to have caught some hint 
of this strange contrast which af- 
fected the writer. They devote a 
separate section to the report deal- 
ing with American college athletics, 
particularly football, to the Catholic 
schools, as follows: 

“Assistance to needy athletes at 
Catholic institutions takes several 
forms. 

“It may be distributed as scholar- 
ships from athletic funds, covering 
wholly or partly tuition, board and 
room, in addition to assistance from 
individual alumni (Fordham); or 
jobs that provide tuition, board and 
recom in return for very nominal ser- 


vices (Notre Dame) ; or an outright 
allocation of funds without return 
except in athletic participation 
(Georgetown). 

“Occasionally, the attempt is made 
to balance awards to athletes with 
those to non-athletes (Holy Cross), 
so that no young man will feel that 
his muscles alone are sufficient to get 
him through or priests may effect 
arrangements among their own par- 
ishioners, members of the faculty or 
friends of their college by which 
athletes may be maintained (Boston 
College).” 


We do not intend to question how 
teaching can be advanced by an in- 
tensive probe of college football. Nor 
is it our province to defend or dis- 
pute the ethics involved in paying 
athletes to play in amateur sports. 
What interests us is this: How has 
intercollegiate football with its costly 
accessories of stadia and coaching 
staffs advanced the cause of Catholic 
education in America? 

Only two reasons seem evident 
for the enormous outlay of funds 
necessary in paying homage to the 
god of the pigskin. First, the one 
usually advanced, the physical bene- 
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fit of the students. Under this would 
fall the assertion that college foot- 
ball, because of its immense financial 
returns, is needed to provide funds 
for the other less popular branches 
of collegiate sport. The second rea- 
son is widespread advertising of the 
school. 

As to the first reason, the students 
physically benefited by football in 
proportion to the entire student body 
are so small in number as to make the 
claim appear ridiculous. The squad 
of the average small college of 500 
enrollment generally numbers around 
25 and the proportion grows smaller 
as the student body increases. 

Now as to football supporting the 
other college sports it seems to be a 
far fetched method of financing. 
['ducational institutions deal in the 
perfection of the intellect and will 
primarily and the perfection of the 
body secondarily. College football is 
a “big business.” It necess:tates the 
investment of capital often past the 
million mark in huge stadia, high 
salaried coaches and a large clerical 


force. Why this immense outlay of 
energy and funds when the second- 
ary aim could be attained simply and 
completely by a regular course of ex- 
excises for all students. A “Daily 
Dozen” such as advocated by the late 
Walter Camp, the “Father of Amer- 
ican Football” should be sufficient to 
meet the physical needs of those bent 
on intellectual pursuits. It seems the 
mountain has been in labor to strain 
out a gnat. 


Cr second claim, advertising 
or publicity, seems to be the 
one most favored by the proponents 
ot the stadia struggles. Attractive 
presentation of the college facilities 
and specialties in paid advertising 
space would seem to have more “pull- 
ing power” than the bald statement 
on the sport page: 

Roman Catholic College . . O 

Godless Institute . .. . 12 

The cost of such space would not 
approach the huge sums needed to 
finance a moleskin outfit. The re- 
sults would be surer. Modern youth 


GRRLRIIOWAS 


kas no dearth of gray matter, nor 
does it take a child prodigy brain to 
realize that a winning gridiron eleven 
does not signify an extraordinary 
science department. Of course a fair 
amount of space is devoted on the 
sport pages to well-known colleges, 
but what of the years during which 
the team is building up its reputa- 
tion, lean years which represent a 
heavy drain on the scholastic finances. 

Jefferson Medical College in Phila- 
delphia has no stadium. Nay, assidu- 
ous search would fail to reveal even 
a barren gridiron. In short, it has 
no football team. Yet the application 
list each year might well be envied by 
the great universities in the same city 
and nearby which are replete with all 
the goal line gargoyles. 

It seems that a vast quantity of 
Catholic energy and Catholic money 
is being misplaced by our institutions 
of higher learning. How many 
Chinese missions could be built for 
the price of a modern stadium. 

Perhaps Chinese souls are not to be 
compared to American bodies. 


“CGhe Fairest “Ghings” 


BUT THE ROSE’S SCENT IS BITTERNESS 


(6 HAVE come back,” he 

said as he closed the 

door and stood for an 

instant leaning against 

it with his hand behind him on the 
knob. 

He looked very grave, though the 
tiny wrinkles which played about his 
mouth when he spoke showed him to 
be one accustomed to smiling. 

The young woman at the writing 
desk turned, smiled and said, “Oh, is 
it you, Paul?” 

For another moment he stood in 
the same position, then he walked to 
a chair facing her and sat down. 

How have you been?” she asked in 
the most casual tones. 

“Very well, thanks, and you?” 

“Fine,” she told him. 

He turned to gaze through the 
window on the distant mountains. 
She could see him better now with 
the light falling on his face. She 
saw grey in his hair though he was 
only in his early thirties. 

“Perhaps you would rather I had 
not come?” he said questioningly. 





By Marie JoRDAN 


“No, I shouldn’t say that,” she said. 

“Helen, I wanted you to be the first 
to know that I am engaged. You told 
me that you and I being cousins 
should never marry each other but I 
was not convinced until I fell in love 
with Clara Caycuth. I want you to 
nieet her—and I want her to meet 
you,” he said slowly and with uncon- 
scious emphasis. 

Helen kept her eyes on her book 
but said, “I’d be glad to meet her.” 

“When I left you last December, I 
think you didn’t realize how far down 
in the doldrums I was.” He paused. 
“T couldn’t go South because too 
many of my friends were there who 
would worry about my loss of weight 
and the rings under my eyes so I went 
to Boston, to Ted’s. Have you ever 
been in Boston, Helen?” 

“It’s a great place to see things 
worth remembering and to forget 
other things. The plays are marvel- 
ous and for anyone who has ever 


opened a History there is no end of 
pleasure in sightseeing.” 

“When did you open a History?” 
she teased, looking up at him. “You 
used to tell me your carried yours 
home and back to school without 
even looking at the pictures.” 

He laughed a low, merry, musical 
laugh, and his eyes twinkled. “Yes, 
I remember that. But once I opened 
my History by mistake.” 

She smiled. 


HUMMED the beginning of 
“School Days.” 

“That was when I first knew you 
but later—Do you remember the deep 
discussions we had? One night we 
talked of lunar rainbows and Poetry 
—especially Francis Thompson’s 
‘Daisy’ : 

“The fairest things have fleetest end, 

Their scent survives their close: 
But the rose’s scent is bitterness 

To him that loved the rose.’ ” 

“T’d call those elevating rather than 
deep subjects,” she commented, play- 
fully. 
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‘Well, call them what you will,” 
he said. “They meant a lot to me. I 
developed in those evenings, at least 
my sense of beauty did. You know, if 
those lines of Thompson’s were mine 
I’d feel I had contributed my share 
of beauty to the world.” 


HAT beauty his cousin had, 

he thought as he gazed upon 
her downcast eyes and regular feat- 
ures. She was such good company, 
too—the corners of her dainty mouth 
turned up so easily. It flashed 
through his mind that Clare had not 
much sense of humor but she was 
complete without it he supposed— 
some people were. 

“How is Ted, Paul?” Helen asked. 

“Wonderful, always a wonderful 
chap,” he said. “If I were a girl 
| should say he’s marvelous, I sup- 
pose. Women are so extravagant in 
their epithets of praise.” 

“Are we?” 

“Well, you aren’t always. You're 
truthful. But there are few like you.” 
Clare he remembered liked every- 
body. It seemed to him unintelligent 
scmetimes. He reached over to take 
Helen’s hand in brotherly fashion 
but she rose to light the electric light. 
It was very bright. It hung from 
the middle of the ceiling and made 
the room as bright as day. 

“Why did you do that?” he asked. 
“T was just assimilating the beauty 
of the sunset through my various 
brain cells.” He was a little annoyed. 

“There is scarcely any trace of a 
sunset left in the sky, it is so dark,” 
she told him. 

“T like to watch it until it fades 
completely. It reminds me of a beau- 
tiful life—first youth with its dash 
and color, then gradually the reds 
and blues flow together into one pur- 
ple band and the higher clouds are 
tinted like the well-rounded develop- 
ment of middle age. ... This year 
and last have had exceptionally gor- 
geous ones. Have you noticed?” 

“Yes, the sun is said to be in a 
position now which it reaches only 
once in a hundred years and the gases 
surrounding it at this time transform 
its rays into extremely beautiful 
colors. 

“T hadn’t heard that,” he said. 

“T call them rainbow sunsets,” she 
told him and her eyes sparkled with 
the beauty of the thought. 

How exquisite her voice was! He 
would have asked her to put out the 
light but he knew she would remind 
him that they were cousins and 


that darkness often leads to romance. 

She went back to her chair and 
again her fingers played idly with the 
pages of her book. 

“T must go,” he said, as his eyes 
fell on a school clock nearby. 

She did not urge him to stay. 

“T came to tell you how wonder- 
ful Clare is but I didn’t get as far 
as that. She is very wonderful 
nevertheless. 

“T am sure she is—and congratula- 
tions on your engagement,” she said 
holding out her hand. 

He held it for a moment and then 
left marveling at the grip she had in 
those beautiful hands. He walked 
fast, as he would be pressed for time 
if he were to keep his engagement 
with Clare, and he most surely would. 

“Helen certainly thought of him 
only as a cousin,” he mused. She 
could speak about their earlier days 
together without any feeling what- 
ever. But she had loved him once. 
Of that he was sure. Helen was a 
strange girl. She looked so sweet, 
so like a doll, but there was so much 
to her. The firm hand clasp of that 
dainty hand—just one of the many 
unusual things about her. Most girls 
like her with cultivated tastes and no 
money would marry him for his for- 
tune whether they loved him or not, 
and she had refused him because 


they were related. Yet, with her 
teaching, her reading and her music 
probably she had not missed him at 
all. 

“Mother, if I hadn’t put on the 
light, I tell you, I should have gone 
right over and kissed him, I think. 
I might even have proposed. And 
he has the idea I am strong because 
I refused him a year ago. I didn’t 
realize then how much it would mean 
to me or I couldn’t have done it.” 

“My dear, my dear,” her mother 
said putting her arm ‘round her waist. 

Helen walked out of the room a 
niunute later and a poem was running 
through her head: 


“The fairest things have fleetest end, 
Their scent survives their close: 
But the rose’s scent is bitterness 
To him that loved the rose.” 


Paul had compared their love to 
“the fairest things” when he realized 
for the first time that it must end. 
He had mentioned the poem today 
and she was glad in a way it had 
not caused him the pain he suffered 
from it before. He had Clare now 
and “the rose’s scent” was for her 
only—he had done with it. 

She put on her hat and coat and 
went into the garden to admire the 
starry heavens with a longing in her 
heart which would be there for years. 














Said “Ghe Privileged “Gree 


By Peter O’RourKE 


“Firm rooted I had gloried there 
Upon the wooded hillside fair ; 


“My leafy bough would swing and sway, 
And with the wanton winds would play. 


“The birds would come in gleeful score, 
And rest there when their songs were o’er. 


“But I was felled, so sharp the pain, 
I cried and moaned but all in vain. 


“Men hacked my branches, tore my breast— 
I had no peace, no rest, no rest. 


“But if I had known that I would be 
A privileged tree, a wondrous tree, 


“I would have brooked the wildest pain 
Yea, called my anguish countless gain, 


“For this glad fate, so sweet, was mine— 
I bore the Fruit that was Divine.” 






































“Ghe Lure of Rome 


WHAT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH MEANS TO A CONVERT 


NE who has grown up in the 
Church, to whom all her 
ways are familiar from 
childhood, might find it 

difficult to say what Catholicism 
means to him. He has always taken 
for granted what to another comes 
as a fresh revelation. He is too near 
it to be able to define it. The im- 
migrant, in one sense, sees more of 
New York than those who daily walk 
its streets. One approaching the city 
from the sea gets a better view of its 
sky-line than a man in Broadway. 
Thus, the Convert may have a clearer, 
though a less intimate, knowledge of 
what the Church means than life-long 
Catholics. He has approached its 
skyline from outside and can pick 
out its dominant features more 
quickly than those who lack this ex- 
perience. 

Even so, the Convert would find 
it impossible to put in a few words 
so big a subject as what the Church 
meant to him. On the impulse of 
the moment he might be tempted to 
put off the inquirer by saying, 
“Everything!” Such an answer can 
scarcely be regarded as very infor- 
mative. Something more definite is 
required. The outsider whom I im- 
agine putting the question wants 
something conveying a more distinct 
impression. His question means: 
“You are now inside an Institution 
that to the non-Catholic is a mystery. 
It is, we can see, different from any- 
thing else. We can read its literature, 
we have access to its services, and 
yet it eludes us. While we perceive 
that, for those within, it has a su- 
preme attraction and is the Object 
of a unique devotion, from us the 
reason for such extraordinary affec- 
tion and reverence is hidden. Can 
you explain it? Can you tell me 
piainly what it feels like to be a 
Catholic ?” 

It is possible to answer the ques- 
tion definitely, though how far the 
answer will satisfy is another matter. 
The reply may only seem to substitute 
one mystery for another. I do not 
suggest that you can explain Cath- 
olicism as you can explain the phy- 


sical sensation of flying. I do not 
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mean that the Church’s inmost secrets 
can be laid bare as can those of a 
manufacturing firm. Once you have 
exhibited the plant and processes of 
such a firm and thrown open its ac- 
counts, the man of ordinary intelli- 
gence is able to grasp what it is all 
about and how it does its business. 
Such a method is quite inadequate in 
the case with which we are dealing. 


L" 1s not that the Church has 
secrets not revealed to the 
outsider. It is not concerned to hide 
any of its doctrines or practices. In 
one sense, the Convert learns no 
more after initiation than he could 
have known before. He is made 
acquainted with no such magic rites 
as were divulged to their initiates by 
the priests of ancient cults. Theoso- 
phy and Spiritism beat us hollow in 
exciting the curiosity of the public. 
Even the Pope himself knows no 
more of what constitutes the essence 
of Catholicism than the humblest 
peasant and what that is all the 
world may know—in so far as the 
hearing of the ear and the seeing of 
the eye can inform them. Yet this 
Institution is the greatest of all mys- 
teries. 

Supernatural endowments alone 
will reveal its true nature. The most 
learned. those who have taken the 
most trouble to acquire correct 
knowledge of the subject, those en- 
quiring into the matter with the least 
prejudice and in a truly scientific 
spirit may go wrong and frequently 
do if they have not received the gift 
cf faith. It is amazing how blind 
such people can be as to the signifi- 
cance of the plainest facts. 

Numbers of writers have given us 
graphic descriptions of Catholic wor- 
ship and explanations of Catholic 
teaching and have yet miss¢d the 
central point. Walter Pater gave a 
sympathetic presentation of the early 
Christian community of Nero’s day 
in “Marius the Epicurean,” yet the 
conclusion of his story is, to the 
Catholic, utterly absurd. Bernard 
Shaw has dramatized the history of 
St. Joan, and his portraiture of this 
Saint is a great advance on Shake- 
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speare’s biased view of the Maid, yet, 


though externally accurate as far as 
it goes, this Protestant-minded drama- 
tist’s picture of Joan revolts our 
Catholic instincts. So, it will be seen 
that neither sentimental sympathy nor 
intellectual knowledge is sufficient to 
instruct the outsider. 

If the expression may be allowed, 
the Church puts all her cards on the 
table and remains a mystery still. 
Nevertheless, I am going to try to ex- 
plain, as far as possible, what the 
Catholic Church means to me, a Con- 
vert. As I have said, the explana- 
tion can be put in quite definite terms. 
There is no need to fear, in what 
I have to say, vague phrases, point- 
less generalities that tell you nothing. 

Here it is in a nut-shell : the Catho- 
lic Church means to me — Jesus 
Christ. As He, in the days of His 
fiesh, brought God within the com- 
pass of human perception, so does 
the Church renew for me the reality, 
the nearness, the ‘livingness of Him 
Who lived in Palestine nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. As men who then 
touched and spoke to Him knew that 
they had touched and spoken to God, 
sQ, in communion with the Church, I 
am aware and I touch and speak with 
Jesus of Nazareth. The Church is 
His Body. That is what the Church 
teaches about herself. It is one of 
the commonplaces of her doctrine. 
But it is not here stated as a matter 
of faith, but as a fact of experience. 
This whole article is concerned with 
experience. Its object is to convey 
to others what essentially the Catholic 
experience is, or at least what it is in 
one particular case. It is a personal, 
not a doctrinal, account. 


PROMISED my answer would be 

definite. The Name I have given 
is that of a specific Individual with 
an ascertainable place in history, con- 
cerning Whom detailed accounts 
lave come down to us. It is not 
necessary at this point to inquire 
whether those accounts are credible 
or not. For all that it matters to us 
now, Jesus Christ may be as much a 
myth as Neptune, His story as un- 
verifiable as that of King Arthur. 
But no one can call it vague. The 
Gospels assign Him to a particular 
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date. They locate Him in a country 
you can visit at the present time. 
They give you His mother’s name. 
We know the business in which, up 
to the age of thirty, He was engaged. 
The manner in which He died is re- 
lated with every circumstance. The 
account of His rising from the dead 
is equally explicit. 

The portrait which these Gospels 
present is that of no pale and blood- 
less abstraction. You may deny the 
credibility of His miracles, but you 
cannot deny that they bear the stamp 
of a definite Personality. His words 
ring with a certain accent. If you 
try to reduce Him to the type of 
good man or wise teacher, amiable, 
kind, uttering moral truisms, you will 
fail. The attempt has been made. 
Jesus of Nazareth as depicted by those 
who profess to have known Him is 
far too forceful and challenging a 
Personality to submit to treatment of 
that kind. However little we may 
understand Him, we all recognize 
what is meant by the term “Christ- 
like.” 

His originality makes it impossible 
to comprehend Him, but equally does 
it make it impossible to confuse Him 
with the mass of men. He is as dis- 
tinct and definite a Figure of history 

Mount Blanc is a distinct and 

definite figure on the Alpine horizon 

and more so. When you say “Jesus 
Christ,” you convey an impression 
which may not be definable but at 
least is unmistakable. Jesus Christ 
may be a problem for the under- 
standing, but He is never obscure or 
hazy to any viewing history faith- 
fully. 


say the chief thing which the 

Catholic Church means to me is 
this same Jesus Christ. It is in the 
Church that He comes alive for me. 
it is there He proves His reality, His 
actuality. It is That which repro- 
duces Him so that I can feel His 
grasp, hear His voice and know that 
Fle is and what He is. Is that plain? 
‘his tremendous thing has happened : 
One claiming to be the Son of God 
has spoken to an insignificant indi- 
vidual through the Institution which 
He is supposed to have established 
more than nineteen hundred years 
ago. I say it has happened to me. 

[ had been brought up to revere 
Jesus and to regard Him as my Lord 
and Savior. We were told that He 
was very near to us and that we 
might pray to Him. It would be dif- 
ficult to say what He meant to me 


as a boy. I know that I did pray 
to Him. He was the symbol of all 
that was holy and merciful. It 
would not be true to say that He 
was my boyhood’s hero. In one sense, 
He was more than that; He was 
God. But from another point of 
view, He was less; a hero should ex- 
cite one’s enthusiasm but He did not 
do that—He was too remote, too dif- 
ferent from anything I could expect 
to be. My prayers to Him were long- 
distance calls. He was associated 
with Sundays and best clothes and 
with being what was called “good,” 
but not with anything that really en- 
ered into my living interests. I sup- 
pose it was true even then that I 
knew Him better through an institu- 
tion than through the Book that re- 
lated His life. 

It was the Protestant church where 
we worshipped that gave me my first 
ideas about Him. That was the 
medium through which I had to in- 
terpret this far-off Figure. Seen 
thus, He appeared to be a sort of 
glorified Protestant clergyman. The 
New Testament was read in the light 
of what I heard and saw at our ser- 
vices. The religious respectability 
of those gatherings created the at- 
mosphere in which I viewed the Gos- 
pels. Even then it was the actual 
1eligious organization rather than any 
direct influence of the Book which 
gave me my first impressions of 
Jesus Christ. 

Of course, this is not according to 
Protestant theory. To have been 
consistent I should have taken my 
ideas straight from the Bible. But I 
am relating facts as they happened, 
not as, according to this theory, they 
should have happened. Undoubtedly, 
the weekly services, the type of 
building we met in, the behavior of 
those who worshipped there formed 
my mind more than any printed mat- 
ter. And the picture I formed of 
Our Lord under those conditions was 
that which I have described. He was 
a remote and awful Person symbo- 
lizing a Puritan type of Righteous- 
ness, 

As I grew older, it became my ob- 
ject to “humanize” Christ. Follow- 
ing the fashion of the times, I called 
Him “Jesus of Nazareth.” In the 
effort to bring Him near, I re-edited 
the Gospel Story, leaving out the 
supernatural elements and making it 
as much like that of a great religious 
genius as possible. To make it read 
naturally was my purpose. For this 
reason I gave a willing ear to those 


theories which cast doubt on the au- 
thenticity of the New Testament. | 
listened while it was explained to me 
that its writers were unlearned men 
with the Oriental’s tendency to be- 
lieve in the marvelous. They had 
written their accounts in good faith, 
I was told, but without any critical 
judgment accepting all the exagger- 
ated stories rife concerning their mas- 
ter and recalling their own memories 
through a haze of credulous adora- 
tion. Some of those who talked in 
that way went so far as to deny that 
any such Person as That described 
by the New Testament biographers 
ever lived. 


Hus, instead of finding Him 

draw nearer, He became more 
distant than ever. How could | 
be sure of His being alive when so 
many learned men doubted the narra- 
tive of the Resurrection? What 
good was it to pray to Him, if He 
still reposed in some unknown grave? 
Nineteen hundred years is a long way 
over which to stretch the hand of 
friendship. A merely human individ- 
ual living so long ago must neces- 
sarily, under ordinary circumstances, 
come to be something of a myth. And 
that is what “Jesus of Nazareth” 
came to be for me. The humanizing 
process that was to have brought 
Him close had the opposite effect. 

What happened to me happened to 
those with whom I was in religious 
association. Modernism made rapid 
advances among us, and, as it ad- 
vanced, it cut the nerve of the reli- 
gious fervor of an earlier day. We 
became more learned with regard to 
biblical manuscripts than concerned 
with the truths they taught. We 
talked a good deal about the psycholo- 
gy of religious experience, but the 
experiences themselves escaped us. 
That radiance which had once seemed 
to light up the hills around Nazareth 
with a supernatural glow faded into 
the common day. After all, it 
seemed, nothing very extraordinary 
had happened in the first century of 
our era. No Revelation had been 
made and we were left to our own 
speculations just as if Christianity had 
never existed! 

It was at that point another solu- 
tion of the problem as to how Jesus 
Christ might become real to me be- 
gan to suggest itself. I chronicle 
two experiences, slight in themselves 
but hinting at big truths. 

I was passing one day a Catholic 
church which I had occasion to pass 
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quite frequently. Never before had 
| had any feeling about this building 
other than that which might be ex- 
pected of one born and bred a Prot- 
estant. Nor do I know that there 
were any special circumstances to 
give that particular turn to my 
thoughts. But as I glanced at the 
edifice, I was distinctly aware of 
something which said, “He lives 
there, just as He once lived in Naza- 
reth.” ‘For the first time in my life, I 
suppose, I understood that a Catholic 
church was, in the literal sense of 
the words, “The House of God.” Of 
course, I knew what was meant by 
the Real Presence. But this time it 
was not as a theory believed by a 
number of people that the fact pre- 
sented itself, but as something actu- 
ally true. At that moment I knew 
that Christ was there. The idea was 
so startlingly vivid and had shot up 
iu my mind in such an unaccountable 
way that it appeared to come from 
outside me, an inspiration from some 
unknown source. 


HE second experience pointed in 

the same direction. I had be- 
come interested in the subject for I 
was reading a little manual explain- 
ing the Mass. And in the course of 
it the writer remarked, “It must be 
remembered that the Mass is an ac- 
tion. Something happens—a sacrifice 
is offered.” Now that is a common- 
place to us, but it was not so to me 
then. I was used to religious ser- 
vices which consisted entirely of 
hymns, prayers and sermon. Nothing 
happened at those services ; they were 
verbal performances only. The hymns 
sung and the prayers offered ac- 
companied no sort of action. The 
idea was novel to me. And in a flash 
| saw that this was the true charac- 
ter of a religious service, that all re- 
ligions save Protestantism had had 
their priests and sacrifices and that it 
was the offering of the sacrifice which 
constituted the Act of Worship. 

The idea that worship could consist 
merely in recalling to memory a Sac- 
rifice made centuries ago, the idea that 
the worshippers’ act was to be spirit- 
ual only, this, which was the theory 
of those with whom I had been con- 
nected, now appeared to deprive a 
religious gathering of its chief pur- 
pose. The Catholic declaration that 
Christ was truly present on the Altar 
and was truly offered by the priest, 
seemed, on the contrary, to fulfil in a 
satisfying way the religious craving 
lor an actual Victim. It made the 


whole thing real. And all at once I 
saw why the Mass had the power 
that it has. ‘ 

Though that moment of illumina- 
tion might be forgotten, the thought 
it had given me would recur. Asa 
matter of fact, it did recur. Again 
and again, I came back to the fact 
that the Catholic Church claimed that 
Jesus Christ was truly present on its 
altars. The discovery was one of 
the decisive factors in my conver- 
sion. The grasp of the fact which 
those two experiences had given me 
made the whole Catholic position in- 
telligible. And once it became intelli- 
gible there was nothing else to do but 
submit to the Authority which guar- 
anteed these things. For years I had 
sought Christ, and now I had found 
Him. What else could I do but go 
to Him? 

It was some little while before the 
fulness of the Truth dawned on my 
mind. I ought to have seen it at 
ence, but I didn’t, at least, not in the 
vivid way I had seen that Our Lord 
was present in the Blessed Sacrament. 
What I had now to discover was 
that the Church as a whole was the 
Body of Christ. I knew of course 
that it spoke with His authority, that 
He preserved it from error, and so 
forth. But it had to be made clearer 
to me that, to quote what I said be- 
fore, “as Christ, in the days of His 
flesh, brought God within the com- 
pass of human perception, so does 
the Church renew the reality, the 
nearness, the livingness of Him Who 
lived in Palestine nineteen hundred 
years ago.” The Church is no mere 
ecclesiastical mechanism. It does not 
derive its power, its holiness from 
those who compose its membership. 
It is not they who have created its 
organization and given it authority. 
It is a living thing. A Divine Per- 
sonality fills it, and that Personality 
is the One I had sought to know. 

Far more than the artist lives in 
his picture does Our Lord live in 
His creation, the Church. He lives 
iu it as a man lives in his body, his 
body being an integral part of him- 
self. To be in the Church is to be 
in Christ. To study its saints, to im- 
bibe the teaching of its doctors, to 
interrogate its history is to sit at 
the feet of the Master as those sat 
who listened to His voice on the 
grassy hills of Galilee. It is the same 
Personality that, in each case, makes 
its impression on us. Faith gazing 


on the Church is rewarded with the 
same sense of God as were those 


whose eyes rested believingly on the 
Son of Man. 

One thing alone should have made 
me see this: the fact that the criti- 
cisms to which Our Lord was sub- 
jected are repeated against the 
Church. The opponents of Cathol- 
icism find exactly the same causes 
of offence in the Church as the 
Scribes and Pharisees discovered in 
its Founder. They accused Him of 
blasphemy because He insisted on 
His divine authority, and it is the 
dogmatic claim of the Church to 
speak with the infallible voice of God 
that most antagonizes the world to- 
day. lle roused the enmity of His 
generation by exercising the divine 
prerogative of giving absolution, and 
this, too, is regarded as a prime ob- 
jection against the Catholic Church. 
The strictness with which He inter- 
preted the law of marriage is found 
to provoke the same perplexity now 
as it did then. The scorn with which 
it was said that He was a “friend 
of publicans and sinners” finds its 
counterpart in the attitude of superior 
persons to the generous hospitality 
extended by the Catholic Church to 
every type of human failure. 

When Our Lord declared that to 
eat His flesh and drink His blood was 
the condition of eternal life, some 
even of his disciples turned back from 
following Him, anticipating thus the 
diffculty felt so strongly by later 
ages. Everywhere we find the 
Church’s enemies echoing the criti- 
cisms provoked by its Lord. The rea- 
son seems obvious; He and His 
Church are identical. The Church 
does but extend His visible presence 
among men. It is His Body. And if 
that is so, it is the greatest fact about 
the Church, its supreme distinction, 
the feature which stands out in any 
general survey of its character. 

But I said I would deal with this 
truth not in a controversial or doc- 
trinal manner but as a matter of ex- 
perience. This is really the only way 
to state Catholic truth. It can never 
be adequately expressed in the cold, 
detached spirit of the scientist. It 
must inevitably take on a tone of au- 
tobiography. 


EGIN with what may be called 

the externals of worship! When 
I enter a Catholic Church I find 
Him present on the altar. The 
position of the tabernacle in which 
He abides is such as to focus all 
eyes upon it. That, even to the least 
attentive, is obviously the place of 
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honor, the throne. The very archi- 
tecture pays tribute. As if this were 
not enough to impress the mind with 
the fact of His overwhelming signi- 
ficance, prominent to all entering is 
a Crucifix representing His Passion, 
and all round the wall pictures re- 
calling the scenes of His last hours. 
\ stranger might say that the Catho- 
lic Church was obsessed with the 
Cross. That symbol meets you every- 
where, in every niche, on every vest- 
ment, in the very form, not seldom, 
of the building itself. 


"f gaein Curist dwarfs everyone and 
everything in this Church. His 
mother looks upward to her Son. The 
saints turn to Him the faces which 
He has enlightened. No matter how 
powerful a personality the priest 
may possess, no matter how learned or 
eloquent he may be, no matter though 
holiness speaks in all his looks and 
gestures, all this is obscured by the 
fact that he is a priest called to serve 
his Lord. His personal qualities— 
those characteristics which, in other 
religious communities would have 
made him a marked man—are here 
lost sight of in the supreme impor- 
tance attached to his sacerdotal func- 
tions. It is only as the unworthy 
vehicle of the grace of God that he 
is accorded prominence. 

These were the things that im- 
pressed me. I came from among 
those who pretend that the Catholic 
Church obscures Jesus. The priest, 
they say, comes between the worship- 
per and God. The Blessed Mother, 
it is declared,. draws to herself 
homage that belongs to Him. I 
found these statements contrary to 
fact. Never had the unique glory 
of my Lord been so impressed on my 
mind. Nothing, I was made to feel, 
had any value save in its relation to 
Him. He approached me by every 
sense. One thing only the Church 
scemed concerned with—that I should 
worship Him with all my mind and 
heart and strength. If I keep on say- 
ing this over and over again, it is 
because it is the only thing to be 
said. If my repetitions are monoton- 
ous, it is because, in its harp- 
ing on. the same Theme _ from 
beginning to end of its worship, 
the Church tends to become mon- 
otonous. It might be argued that 
it lacks variety, that one Name re- 
curs at every opportunity. If I am 
monotonous, it is because I am echo- 
ing the Church’s adoration. 

But this “monotony” has its ef- 


fect. The soul comes to be focussed 
on One Object. In so far as you are 
receptive of the Church’s influence, 
the mind duplicates her interiors and 
is hung round with the scenes of the 
Passion and you are haunted by the 
mental image of the Crucifix. In- 
sensibly, according to the measure of 
your response to these external agen- 
cies, Jesus comes to dominate your 
life. 

For me, the experience was the 
most wonderful I had known. That 
remote Figure, that pale abstraction, 
half legend and myth, had become a 
sensible, living Presence, entering, so 
to speak, into the marrow of my be- 
ing. 

And when I turned to the Church’s 
teaching, I found the same thing. 
Modernism might have made inroads 
ou Protestantism. Christian dogmas 
might have been thrown overboard 
by the sects. Doubt and confusion 
might obscure, among those I had 
left, the fact of the Incarnation and 
Resurrection. But here, where I had 
come, was no uncertainty. There at 
least Jesus kept the place accorded 
Him by the Catholic centuries. With- 
out wavering, with no _hesitations, 
with no “buts” or “ifs,” the Church 
called Him God. 

What a joy it was, after all the 
“humanizing” of the Gospels and the 
straining to find “natural” explana- 
tions of their story, to recover the 
supernatural! By the very fact that 
mystery was admitted, the New Testa- 
ment narrative becomes more credible, 
because more consistent. The soul, 
liberated from the bounds set by un- 
belief, flew upward into the wide 
regions revealed to faith. This 
Jesus, born of a Virgin and rising 
again from the dead, was the true 
Jesus. He alone could explain the 
history-of the Church. Around Him, 
as thus interpreted, all fell into order. 
He gave unity to the whole realm of 
religious truth. In Him God was 
seen to be on the side of my strug- 
gling soul. And in the Blessed Sac- 
rament He was mine—mine—mine 
with an intimacy of embrace one had 
never dared to hope for, but which 
yet fulfilled secret, if scarce conscious 
longings. Christianity in all its dar- 
ing affirmations, Christianity in its 
original form without any of those 
curtailments by which Modernism 
had devitalized it, was true. That 
was the great fact. I had recovered 
the whole Christ. 


HIs chiefly is what Catholicism 
has meant to me. Outsiders 


sometimes speculate as to what is 
“the lure of Rome.” Some _attri- 
bute it to her ceremonial, some to her 
historical prestige, some to the “ty- 
ranny” by which she overawes the 
faithful. Cases of conversion are ac- 
counted for by the personal peculiari- 
ties of the Converts. This one was 
an artist and was drawn by pictur- 
esque ritual. Another was a philoso- 
pher and was attracted by the 
systematic character of the Church’s 
teaching. A sudden bereavement is 
made to account for one conversion, 
marriage to a Catholic for another. 
These theories are puerile. They af- 
ford no reason for the attraction ex- 
ercised by the same Institution over 
men and women as varied in their 
temperaments and tastes as humanity 
itself. They offer no solution to the 
problem why, after nineteen centu- 
ries, this Church continues to sway 
the hearts of millions in all parts of 
the globe. The phenomenon is ca- 
pable, of only one explanation. It is 
that given by Jesus Himself. “If I 
be lifted up,” He said, “I will draw 
all things to Myself.” He is fulfill- 
ing that prophecy in His Church. It 
is He who is “the lure of Rome.” 


ae that a large section of Christ- 
endom is forsaking the foun- 
dations of the Faith and endeavoring 
to build on human speculation, the 
unique fidelity to Christ of the Catho- 


lic Church makes that “lure” in- 
creasingly powerful. What I felt 
when I passed the building contain- 
ing His Sacramental Presence is be- 
ing felt by ever larger numbers. Dim- 
ly conscious of the fact, they will 
grow more and more aware that it is 
in this Church that He lives Whom 
the centuries proclaim to have been 
Incarnate God. And that is all the 
argument that is necessary. The 
revelation of that truth is sufficient. 
For without Him we cannot live, and 
we cannot come to Him save through 
the Church He created and which is 
His Body. 


The most agreeable of all com- 
panions is a simple, frank man, with- 
out any high pretensions to an oppres- 
sive greatness ; one who loves life an‘ 
understands the use of it; obliging. 
alike at all hours; above all, of « 
golden temper, and steadfast as an 
anchor. For such a one we gladly 
exchange the greatest genius, the 
most brilliant wit, the profoundest 
thinker.—G, E. LeEss1Ne. 
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Poor Mr. Gowler 


BUT, THEN,—AGAIN—GLORIOUS TIMOTHY 


RECKON that the angels 
66 have a kind of 4#-rays 

way of looking at 

things,” Mr. Michael 
said, reflectively. He was sitting with 
us young fellows at the Church Club 
and there was no fear of the shop 
bell interrupting his  cogitations. 
Keeping a chandlers’ shop has taught 
Mr. Michael Barnbuckle much wis- 
dem and a profound knowledge of 
human nature, but the interruption of 
the shop-bell has always been a 
drawback when drawing from the 
well of his wisdom. 

“T take it,” he went on—dear old 
Michael!— “that just as the x-rays 
show a man’s skeleton and ignore his 
fine clothes, unless it happens to be 
his searf-pin—the kind of eyesight 
which the angels possess shows a 
nian’s intentions instead of his ex- 
terior actions. Purity of intention, 
and the strength of the effort, that’s 
what remains, I reckon, when the 
heavenly ray is turned on us.” 

Mr. Michael desisted, and applied 
himself to removing the smudges 
from his spectacles. 

“Has your guardian angel ever 
lent you his eyes, Mr. Michael?” one 
of us asked. He was newly come 
to the neighborhood and only knew 
our friend by repute, apart from 
transactions in sardines and cooked 
ham, 

Mr. Michael deliberated. 

“There was the case of Timothy 
Towler,” he said. “I always have 
a feeling that I once saw something 
that my angel and Timothy’s saw, 
and that it was my angel who put 
me up to seeing it.” 

“Poor Towler!” somebody said. “I 
remember him. He had a bee in his 
bonnet. I grant you it was a very 
harmless one; but his end was rather 
distressing, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, and no,” Mr. Michael re- 
lied. “I can tell you all about Tim- 
thy Towler, and then you can judge 
ior yourselves—always making al- 
wance for the bee in my bonnet!” 

“Old Mr. Towler, the _ tailor, 
adopted Timothy when he was a tiny 
child. He rescued him from a circus 
troupe where they were trying to 

make an acrobat of him. Mr. Towler 
caught sight of the poor child’s ter- 


By Enip DINNIs 


rified face when he was being sent 
o to do some acrobatic feat and it 
haunted him, for he was very tender- 
hearted, so he went and negotiated 
with the parents and got possession 
ef Timothy, who was showing no 
promise in his profession, and made 
a tailor of him instead of a tight- 
rope walker, God rest his soul! 

“Timothy did his benefactor credit, 
after a bit, when the terror of the 
tight-ropes and paper-covered hoops, 
and somersaults on horse-back had 
been got off his nerves. It was years 
before that was achieved ; and he was 
never able to so much as mount a 
step-ladder without trembling all 
over. I remember him once when 
he offered to get something off the 
top shelf for me in the shop. Poor 
Timothy, I didn’t realize what a 
grand offer it was! He was always 
a most obliging little man. 

“He took kindly enough to tailor- 
ing, but at one time he thought he 
too had a call to the Mission field. 
Old Towler sent him to the Mis- 
sionary Fathers, but they returned 
him saying that he was a good lad 
but wanting in balance. The same 
trouble as there had been with the 
tight-rope,” Mr. Michael observed, 
drily, “and that he was given to go- 
ing to extremes—which might have 
been an inherited tendency in one 
whose father and grandfather had 
followed the profession of Our 
Lady’s tumbler.” 

Mr. Michael’s eyes were twinkling 
merrily. 

“Timothy settled down to tailor- 
ing,’ he went on, “and kept up his 
interest in Foreign Missions by run- 
ning the work in the parish, collect- 
ing funds and selling the magazines, 
and offering his seams and button- 
holes and the work of his scissors 
(he was an admirable tailor) for the 
greater glory of God and the conver- 
sion of the heathen. 

“Everybody liked Timothy. They 
all agreed that he had got a bee in 
his bonnet, but that the bee was not 
a wasp. When old Towler died 
Timothy came and set up a little 
business quite near me and my bee 
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and his buzzed many a nice little duet 
together. I liked him. He under- 
stood the symbolism of soap and 
matches. He had an immensely 
practical mind and a way of finding 
a use for things. He would have 
made quite a good buyer in the 
trade. 

“This is an example of Timothy’s 
economical mind, and of the queer 
way that it had of working: 

“We had a missioner came along 
one day to give us a lecture on the 
Mission Field. In the course of his 
address he described the altar-stone 
used for saying Mass, and com- 
mented on the relic placed therein. 
This relic, he told us, was frequently 
that of a martyr taken from the Cata- 
ccmbs at Rome, which yielded an 
unlimited supply of sacred dust, 
placed at the Church’s disposal. 

“Timothy came along to me next 
day in a slack moment and we fell to 
discussing the lecture. He set his 
elbows on the counter and rested his 
chin on his clasped hands. 

“It must be a fine thing to be a 
saint, he says. ‘Just think. If one 
were a saint, a little bit of one’s mis- 
erable dust might come in useful to 
the Church.’ 

“It was just like Timothy’s prac- 
tical mind. The idea was certainly 
new to me. I had never looked at 
canonization from that aspect. 

“Tt doesn’t seem right,’ he went 
on, ‘to have to fall back on those an- 
cient folk. Every age ought to have 
its own supply.’ 

“*Well, Timothy my boy,’ I said, 
‘the manufacture of saints certainly 
isn’t carried on in England to any 
great extent, so I’m afraid we shall 
have to make do with the early 
Christians.’ And as he was interested 
in the Catacombs I lent him a History 
of the Martyrs under the first Perse- 
cutions. 


“Ty RETURNED me the book in due 
course. It had impressed him 
tremendously. 

‘He planted his elbows down peril- 
ously near the streaky rashers and 
made his comment: 

“*They were fine fellows, those 
martyrs, Mr. Barnbuckle. I should 
like to have lived in those times. 
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There is no chance of being a mar- 
tyr in our times, unless one goes 

the Foreign Missions, and they 
won't have anything to do with me.’ 

“T couldn’t help smiling. There 
didn’t seem to be much of the martyr 
stuff in poor Timothy. I recalled 
him quaking on the top of my step- 
ladder with the cream-cracker bis- 
cuit tin in his hands. Poor Timothy! 


HIs strange idea seemed to have 

© gripped him. He worried about 

it. ‘Towler’s overdoing it,’ Father 

Ryan said; and he gave him an 

Edgar Wallace novel to read, and in- 

vited him to attend a lecture on the 
safe subject of Radium. 

‘Timothy discussed the lecture with 
me next day when he came in to buy 
his tin of golden syrup. 

“Tt reminded me of what the 
other gentlemen said,’ he commented, 
that about the radium and what 
could be done with a few grains of 
it. It is like the dust that is put in 
the altar-stones.’ 

““T like that idea,’ said I. 

“*But Mr. Barnbuckle,’ he said, 
and he said it in tones as earnest as 
those of the lecturer himself. ‘We 
must have more radium. The thing 
is to get more radium. We must 
have more radium. The gentleman 
was quite right.’ 

“I felt uneasy about him, I had 
giown extraordinarily fond of Tim- 
othy in those days. There was a 
scmething about him that it was very 
pleasant to come in touch with. I 
was glad that his hands had sewn 
the button onto my great coat. (It 
never came off. The coat came off 
the button.) Father Ryan was un- 
easy, too. He went in and chatted 
with Timothy on economic matters. 
Tailors are generally interested in 
politics, they say, and Timothy was 
no exception. Father Ryan got him 
interested in Production and a Na- 
tion’s capacity for keeping itself fed 
and fueled. Timothy listened atten- 
tively, but afterwards his mind 
reverted to its preoccupation. The 
country was not producing saints. 
Holy Church was not producing mar- 
tyrs. She was living on her capital. 

“Then young Fred Williams, our 
sacristan, took the job in hand. Tim- 
othy needed more air and exercise. 
lailoring is a sitting-down job. Fred 
went over every other day and in- 
sisted on taking Timothy for a good 
sharp constitutional ’round the Park. 
Timothy omitted to mention that the 
doctor had discovered that the trouble 


with him was that his arteries were 
hardening, and that walking was be- 
coming a very painful business. He 
set out manfully, at Fred Williams’ 
pace and tramped round the stretch 
of ground used as playing fields, and 
was never once heard to complain 
of fatigue. He had been judiciously 
told that the saints were people who 
did ordinary things extraordinarily 
well. Taking a constitutional was 
an ordinary thing and Timothy did it 
extraordinarily well. 

“One early-closing afternoon I 
strolled round to see Timothy. I 
hadn’t liked the look of him on Sun- 
day, he was getting thin and pale. 
The woman who looked after him 
—-Timothy was a confirmed bachelor 
—told me he was out. 

“*Gone to church to say his pray- 
ers, I suppose,’ said I. 

““*No,’ she said, ‘he’s gone for a 
walk in the Park.’ 

“ “Oh, with Mr. Williams?’ said I. 

“ ‘No,’ she said, ‘he’s gone by him- 
self. Mr. Williams took him this 
morning.’ 

“That sounded queer! Hearing 
that he had not long started, I set 
out to follow and overtake him. I 
didn’t think it was very good for 
Timothy to take two longish walks 
en the same day. It was going to 
extremes in the interests of fresh 
air and exercise. I didn’t catch up 
to him until I had nearly reached 
the Park gate. Then I caught sight 
of him trudging along. It was not 
quite Fred Williams’ pace, but there 
was an alertness about it that was 
surprising. 

“T hurried my own pace and fol- 
lowed him. I overtook him just as 
he reached the path which runs 
round the playing fields. The con- 
stitutional round which he made with 
Fred. As I was about to accost him, 
he suddenly turned and stood for a 
moment looking across the field. It 
was getting late and the children had 
gone home to tea. There was no 
one about. Timothy was evidently 
going to take a short cut in this 
second walk of his. 

“Mr. Towler!’ I said, touching 
his arm. He turned round, and his 
face was as pale as ashes. He was 
trembling like a leaf. 

“*You’ve done enough for today, 
come home with me,’ I said. 

“But he shook his head and mo- 
tioned me to stay where I was. 

“Then he strode onward, across 
the grassy space. I followed at a 
little distance. I felt sure something 


was up. Timothy’s short cut was 
taking him somewhere. 

“The next moment he halted. 
Stood, motionless, and _ singularly 
erect, and then took one step forward 
and, stooping, placed his hands on 
the ground and performed the feat 
known as standing on one’s head. 

“It was duly accomplished, but it 
didn’t last long. His legs came down 
with a thud and Timothy lay as he 
had fallen. I rushed forward and 
bent over him. His face was purple 
and he was breathing heavily. | 
looked up and hailed a passing car. 
Providentially it contained a doctor, 
and Timothy got medical attention 
on the spot. 

“But we could not save him. It 
was apoplexy, brought on by his un- 
usual exertion, and the unusual atti- 
tude! 

“The evidence at the inquest in- 
terested the doctors vastly. Timothy’s 
record explained it all. The impres- 
sion acquired in infancy—a repressed 
complex, or something of the kind, 
they called it—had caused him to act 
as he had done. It was most illu- 
minating. Both body and mind had 
been maltreated. 

“Well, everybody said, ‘Poor Tow- 
ler!’ and added that it was all for 
the best that he hadn’t recovered, 
which was true enough. It was a 
terribly undignified ending, to say the 
least of it! We buried Timothy in 
our little cemetery, and a ‘less-said- 
the-better’ feeling lingered about his 
name. 


(<q-y0T many weeks after, Fred 

Williams came round to me 
one evening. ‘There’s a movie at 
the Picture House that you ought 
to see, Mr. Michael,’ he said. ‘It’s 
atcient Roman, and it gives a fine 
scene of an early Christian martyr- 
dom. Gives a vivid idea of what it 
must have been. Of course it’s just 
meant to curdle the blood, but it’s 
very telling. There’s the usual love 
story, but there’s nothing to bring 
the blush of shame to your cheek, 
Mr. Barnbuckle.’ 

“He knew that I didn’t care about 
the movies, as a rule. 

“Well, I went, just to please him, 
and I must admit that it was a fine 
picture—graphic to the last degree. 
There was the arena, and the execu- 
tioner, and his engines which were 
to test the fortitude of the martyr. 
All the agglomeration of horror war- 
ranted to produce the requisite thrill. 

“T sat watching as the martyr ap- 
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peared on the scene. The actor knew 
his business. His whole bearing in- 
dicated what would be going on in 
his mind. At the entrance to the 
arena he was accosted by someone 
who was supposed to be persuading 
him to save himself at the last mo- 
ment. It seemed to strike a familiar 
chord in my memory. I whispered 
tc Fred: 

“*Did Timothy Towler ever see 
this film?’ 

“Why no,’ he said. 
new one.’ 

“I sat looking at it, with an in- 
describable sensation of haunting 
familiarity. Had I read a similar 
story? No, it was something that 1 
had seen. 

“The martyr strode forward, faced 
the engine of destruction, and so pre- 
pared to go to his death. 

“Then the scene shifted and there 
was a gladiator with his lady-love, 
and the usual thing. 

“Well, Mr. Barnbuckle,’ Fred 
Williams said, when when we got 
outside, ‘I hope you liked it? There 
was nothing there to offend your 
guardian angel, now, was there? I 
hope he enjoyed it, too.’ 


‘It’s quite a 


“Jn “Che Svening 


REAT soul-tragedies are scat- 
tered throughout the pages 
of Holy Scripture and are 
recounted in vivid, drama- 

tic words. There is Cain and his 
despairing cry; David and his re- 
pentant sobs; Solomon and _ his 
world-weary voice. But none of these 
can compare with that dark figure 
that hung on the third cross on Cal- 
vary. He was present at that Trag- 
ely which was planned from all 
eternity, foretold through long cen- 
turies of time and which millions 
would look upon with adoring won- 
der for endless ages to come. 

With his own eyes he looked on 
the fulfillment of centuries of proph- 
ecy; he beheld the wide-open arms of 
Eternal Love ready to embrace the 
world; he gazed upon the stripes 
and wounds that atoned for the 
World’s iniquity, yet he felt no senti- 
ments of wonder, no emotion of cor- 
responding love; no pang of repent- 


“Then I made him a queer answer: 

“*He’d seen it already,’ I said. 
‘That’s what he saw when poor Tim- 
othy Towler went to his death.’ 

“T was shivering from head to foot. 
Fred was alarmed. ‘You aren’t used 
to the movies,’ he said, ‘I ought not 
to have brought you.’ He evidently 
thought I had been taken poor Tim- 
othv’s way. 

“T asked myself whether it would 
be worth while trying to explain. I 
concluded it would not. Others would 
not understand; but for myself, I 
knew that. whatever size the bee in 
his bonnet, Timothy Towler had 
gone out voluntarily to face—what I 
had just seen on the screen! And 
what, I had not the faintest doubt, 
my (and his) guardian angel saw in 
the playing fields that evening when 
Timothy went for a walk by himself. 

“And I knew that he had gone 
through with it. The impossibly dif- 
ficult thing—the horror which the 
screen had spared us—for the greater 
glory of God. My angel had indeed 
lent me his eyes. 


pr Timothy! 
othy! 


CAO ® 


Tim- 


Glorious 


“T said no more to my companion, 
nor to anyone else. Timothy’s sad 
case remained in the ‘less-said-about- 
it-the-better’ class, and there is not 
likely to be any ‘Blessed Timothy 
Towler’ in the calendar. His dust 
lies deep down under the sod, and 
people have forgotten which is poor 
Timothy’s grave. 

“But radium has extraordinarily 
potent properties. A few weeks after 
T:mothy’s death one of our missioner 
friends returned from China. ‘I’m 
scrry to hear that Mr. Towler is 
dead,’ he said to me, ‘for he would 
have liked to have heard our good 
news. We have had a magnificent 
triumph, a whole village converted in 
a single day. The martyrs must have 
been praying for us. Let me see, it 
must have been the very day he died. 
Poor Towler, I will make a memento 
of him in my Mass tomorrow.’ 

“T went home and looked up the 
morrow’s Mass in my missal. 

“Tt was: ‘Common of a Martyr.’ 

“*Poor Timothy!’ I said to myself. 

““Glorious Timothy!’ said my 
guardian angel. And I have the feel- 
ing that of the two of us he was 
right.” 


of My Thought” 


“THERE ARE NONE SO BLIND 


By Francis Suea, C.P. 


ant grief. At three o’clock the Sa- 
vior died but he lived on, unmoved by 
the upheaval of nature, by the con- 
version of the centurion, by the re- 
pentance of the people. In the 
evening the soldiers came and broke 
his legs and took him away. He had 
lived through the day of days, missed 
its reckoning, added to its crimes and 
was left at the end untouched by its 
grace. 


AANWS 


— 
<riiy 


The black night that descended on 
the first Good Friday only faintly 
pictures the impenetrable darkness of 
that soul into which the light of the 
world could not shine. In the eve- 
ning of his life he went forth into 
the deepest shadows that lie beyond 
this world; he went without the lamp 
of Faith to light the way before him 
and without a single ray of hope to 
dispel its awful gloom. 

Recently there died in France a 
world-figure — Georges Clemenceau. 
He had had a long day of 88 years, 
from 1841 to 1929. Toward the end, 
he wrote and published a book, “In 
The Evening of My Thought.” In 
it there is nothing of an assured 
Faith nor of a cheerful hope, but only 
the repetition of the rationalism, the 
anti-clericalism that ruled his life. 
It is such a book that a correspond- 
ent could say in describing his funer- 
al; “only a few women from the 
farm braved the anger of his spirit by 
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crossing themselves;”’ Between the 
closing of the book and the opening 
of the grave no change came into his 
thought. On his death-bed he gath- 
ered what remained of his failing 
strength and made known his last 
Will: “Let no cross be raised above 
my grave.” And yet, it is safe to say 
that no man ever lived so surrounded 
by the wonders wrought through the 
Cross of Christ and failed to profit 
by them unless it be that nameless 
one who hung on the third cross. 

It would require a volume and a 
very large one to give merely a good 
outline of the spiritual marvels that 
took place in France during the Nine- 
teenth Century. For the entire cen- 
tury France led the World in Foreign 
Mission work. Over 7000 religious 
men and 9,000 religious women went 
to pagan lands to spread the knowl- 
edge and love of Jesus Christ. Two 
societies at home—the Propagation 

the Faith (1822) and the Holy 
Childhood (1898)—were founded to 
second their efforts with generous 
means. Many of these missionaries 
died martyrs for Christ and some have 
been raised te tne honors of the altar. 
Blessed Jean Gabriel Perboyre 
(1840), Blessed Peter Louis Chanel 
(1841), Blessed Theophane Venard 


(1861), and others are already beati- 
] 


In France itself vocations to the 
religious life increased remarkably 
and they were voluntary in contrast 

) the Eighteenth when families for 
worldly reasons placed their daugh- 
ters in convents. Many new religious 
congregations were founded, the 
Little Sisters of the Poor (1840), the 
Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament by 
Blessed Peter Julian Eymard (d. 
1868), the Society of Mary ( Marists) 
by the Ven. John Claude Colin (d. 
1875), the Sisters of Notre Dame by 
Blessed Julie Brilliant (d. 1816), the 


School Sisters of Mercy by Blessed 
Mary Magdalen Pastel (d. 1846), the 
Madames of the Sacred Heart by 
Blessed Magdeleine Sophie Barat (d. 
1865) and many others—all founded 
by holy men and women who are 
now candidates for canonization. 

It was in this century that La- 
cordaire (d. 1861) preached and that 
the Cure d’Arse, Blessed John Bap- 
tist Vianney (d. 1859) heard confes- 
sions for 16 hours a day. It saw 
the conversion of many brilliant, won- 
dering sons of the Church like Fer- 
dinand Brunetiere and the edifying 
example of good Catholics like Leon 
Papin-Dupont, “The Holy Man of 


Pierced Hands 


By Hucu F. Brunt, LL.D. 
O's were no dainty hands, 


Scented and manicured, 
Bordered with linen bands, 
Or in soft furs immured. 


Yea, gentle hands alway; 

Hands with the blue blood veined, 
Hands eager to allay 

Fever of wounds that pained. 


3ut hands as hard as nails, 
For nails so soon to pierce; 

Hands grimy with blood scales, 
Dragging their burden fierce. 


Hands slivered to the bone 
From hugging of the Tree; 

Hands cut by flinted stone, 
Hands scourged in cruelty. 


Hands pounded, battered, nailed, 
Swimming the purpled flood ; 

Hands naked, free, unmailed, 
Swearing blood-brotherhood. 


These were no dainty hands 
That broke apart our chain; 

O Christ, tear off my bands, 
Train these soft hands to pain. 


fours” (d. 1876). It held the begin- 
nings and the development of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society founded by 
Frederick Ozanam. It came to a 
brilliant close when the Little Flower 
died in 1897. 

Most marvelous of all, the Holy 
Mother of God herself came down 
from Heaven and set her virginal 
foot on French soil. This was in 
1858 when Clemenceau was seventeen 
years old. And yet all these heroic 
works, saintly lives and divine favors 
left him untouched. In the evening 
of such a splendid day he could say to 
a Sister of Charity: “I want you to 
promise that no cross will be raised 
above my grave.” How terribly 
ironical now appears the title he was 
given in life, “The Father of Vic- 
tory.” No man perhaps was ever 
laid in an unblessed grave who had 
witnessed so much of the power of 
the Cross of Christ as Georges Clem- 
e1iceau unless it be the blasphemer 
who died on the third cross. But then 
there is the difference between a day 
that lasted 88 years and a day of only 
a few hours. 

“Five red roses,” writes a corres- 
pondent at the funeral, “were dropped 
on his coffin in its narrow grave.” 
How futile and inane a gesture for a 
dead man who during life had put 
from his sight the Five Bleeding 
Wounds of Christ. Over his grave 
is a block of granite with Minerva 
carved in base relief. According t: 
mythology, she is the goddess of wis- 
dom who leaped forth in full maturity 
from the brain of Jupiter. How 
puerile an image to stand over a man 
who would not believe that the only- 
begotten Son of the Father came into 
this world “for us men and for ou 
salvation.” At the end he had fading 
roses and a mythical Minerva when 
he might have had the enduring Cross 
and the Eternal Christ, 
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INDULGENCES OF THE STATIONS 


(1) What are the indulgences attached to the Way of 
the Cross? What is necessary to gain them? (2) May the 
Stations be said more than once a day?—A. B., BRooKLyN, 
N. ¥.3)5. BE: B Unsom Crrv, Ni. J. 


(1) Those who perform devoutly the Stations of the 
Cross may gain all the indulgences which have ever been 
granted by Popes to the faithful who visit in person the 
sacred places in Jerusalem. It is not permitted to specify 
definitely what these indulgences are. But it can be said 
that probably no other devotion instituted by the Church is 
so richly indulgenced. 

The only conditions necessary to be observed for gaining 
them is that the person making the Stations go from one 
station to another, and meditate according to his ability on 
the Passion of Christ. When the entire congregation makes 
the stations’ it suffices that the priest move from Station to 
Station. 

(2) The Stations may be made more than once a day, 
but it is not certain whether the indulgences can be gained 
more than once. 


LACKING PROPER FORM 


A Catholic married a non-Catholic before a judge. A child 
was born. The Catholic has since secured a divorce. Is he 
now free to mary a Catholic before the altar? And what 
about the child?—A. M. K., Baysine, L. I. 


According to the evidence the marriage was invalid before 
the Church, if it took place after 1908, because the proper 
form was not observed. But this is for the matrimonial 
court of the diocese to decide. The civil divorce dissolved 
what was regarded as a civil marriage. In the event that 
the marriage is declared invalid by the diocesan court, the 
Catholic will be free to marry a Catholic. The civil court, 
no doubt, has already decided about the disposal of the child. 
lhe Church regards the offspring of an invalid marriage 
as legitimate if one of the parties was in good faith. 


MERITORIOUS WORK: EVIL SPIRITS 


(1) Is subscribing to THe Sicn a meritorious work? 
(2) What are the “other evil spirits who roam about the 
world, seeking the ruin of souls,’ mentioned in the prayers 
recited after Mass?—E. J., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 

(1) With all modesty, we can assure you that it is. St. 
Dionysius, of the early Church Fathers, said that “of all 
divine works, the most divine is to cooperate in the salva- 
tion of souls.” Those who subscribe to Tue Sicn, and 
similar magazines, are helping to spread the true religion 
mong those who sit in darkness and the shadow of death. 
Our Lord promised to reward him who gave a cup of water 
in His Name. A subscription to mission magazines is more 
ot a sacrifice than a cup of water. 
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(2) The words themselves indicate who they are—lesser 
devils in the army of Satan. They are permitted by God 
to tempt men and to try to destroy the work of God, as we 
see in Our Lord’s parable of the Sower and the Seed, an: 
the Cockle Among the Wheat. But through the grace of 
God, which is never wanting to those who pray for it, the 
faithful are able to conquer the devils, and thus merit their 
own salvation through the humiliation of the evil spirits. 


MARRYING MASONS 


(1) Can a member of the Masons be married by a Catho- 
lic priest? (2) Would such a marriage automatically for- 
feit membership in the Masonic Order? (3) Could a Catho- 
lic woman join the Order of the Eastern Star?—N. N. 

(1) The Church lays on Catholics the obligation of 
avoiding marriage with those who belong to societies con- 
demned by her. For grave reasons the bishop of the diocese 
may allow such a marriage, provided that the conditions 
attached to a mixed marriage are fulfilled, viz., that danger 
to the faith of the Catholic be removed, that all children 
be baptized and educated as Catholics, that there be moral 
certainty that the promises will be lived up to, and that the 
Catholic party endeavor prudently to procure the conversion 
of the non-Catholic party. Good Catholics will always con- 
form themselves to the law of the Church. 

(2) We cannot say. But we think that the Order would 
frown on such a marriage. 


(3) No. 


THIRD COUSINS MAY MARRY 


His mother and my father are second cousins. Is a dis- 


Children of second cousins are third cousins. The im- 
pediment of blood relationship extends only to second cousins. 


SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH 


I would like to join the above Order. Would you please 
tell me something about the nature of their work, and whether 
or not you would ever be allowed to go home to visit?—N. N. 


The Sisters of St. Joseph are usually engaged in teaching. 
For further information regarding their life, write to the 
Sister Superior, St. Joseph’s Academy, Brighton, Mass. 


MARRIAGE AND STERILIZATION OF IMBECILES 


What is the correct ruling of the Church regarding the 
sterilization of imbeciles? Is it lawful for them to marry, 
and in the event of marriage is there no choice between 
begetting children, and absolute abstention? Does the word 
“imbecile” in this sense means a person who is insane, or 
one who is only mentally deranged in some particular?— 
T. M., Larcumont, N. Y. 
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“Imbecile” in the light of the question can hardly mean 
insanity, which, if total, means the complete loss of reason. 
There can be no difficulty about such persons, for they are 
incapable of placing a human act, and therefore of marrying. 
The community takes care of them by committing them to 
institutions. 

The question refers to those of feeble minds, who are 
capable of placing a human act, but who are unfitted for 
the proper education and care of children. 

Strictly speaking the weak-minded have an inherent right 
from the law of nature to marry. There is no law of the 
Church forbidding them. But they are strongly persuaded 
not to enter into this state. Because of the extreme care 
with which the Catholic Church safeguards the celebration 
of marriage, with the publication of the banns, instructions 
and investigation, etc., such grave defects will usually be 
revealed, and every prudent pastor will do everything to 
prevent marriage when there is question of imbecility. 

Sut in the event of marriage between imbeciles, whether 
the defect is on one side, or both sides, whether antecedent or 
subsequent to the marriage, no unnatural means, such as 
sterilization, can be employed to prevent the procreation of 
children. This is the unanimous teaching of Catholic theo- 
logians. The end can never justify the means. Steriliza- 
tion, as a preventive, is a violation of the dignity of man, 
and contrary to the Fifth Commandment. The only alterna- 
tive to procreation is abstention to be urged on the unfitted 
by moral persuasion, or, in case imbeciles become a real 
menace and burden on the community, by commitment to 
an institution. 


IMPEDED BY ILL HEALTH 


Do you know of any order which is not cloistered, and 
which does not demand perfect health as a requirement for 
entrance into the novitiate? My health is poor, but my 
mental ability would prevent me from being a burden to 
the community. Writing, especially journalism, is my forte. 
—N. N. 


There is no order which we know of which does not insist 
on good health in regard to applicants for admission. The 
necessity of leading the common life demands good health. 


BOOK ABOUT LOURDES 


IVill you please tell me where I could get Dr. Marchand’s 
book—“The Facts of Lourdes and the Medical Bureau’? 
I love to read of how people have been cured by the Im- 
maculate Virgin—F. B., Brockton, Mass. 


It can be procured through Tue Sien, Price $1.80, plus 


postage. 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR AND FREEMASONS 


(1) Please give me some information about the origin 

the Knights Templar and the Masonic Order, and 
whether or not they were ever affiliated with the Catholic 
Church. (2) A non-Catholic told me that the Masonic 
Order was founded by King Solomon. (3) If the Catholic 
Church is the true Church of Christ, why don’t the Masons 
recognise her? (4) Were the Masons in the United States 
ever non-sectarian; if so, why do they now eliminate Catho- 
lics? (5) Please recommend some reading matter on this 
subject—M.A.M., Everett, Mass. 


(1) In order to protect the pious pilgrims to Jerusalem 
who were exposed to plunder and bodily outrage, nine 
French knights, followers of Baldwin II, King of Jerusa- 
lem, formed a military confraternity, or brotherhood in 
arms, and entered into a solemn compact to aid each other 
in clearing roads, and in defending the pilgrims in their 
passage to the Holy City. These knights took the three 


usual vows of religion, to which they added a fourth, viz., to 
protect pilgrims, especially those going to the Holy Land. 
Their rule was composed by St. Bernard in 1128. They 
received the name Knights of the Temple because Baldwin II 
lodged the first Knights near the Temple of Solomon in 
Jerusalem. 

At first these Knights were very poor. But towards the 
close of the twelfth century their wealth became so great 
that they lost the fervor of religion so characteristic of 
the first Knights, and they gradually fell into many and grave 
abuses. St. Bernard reprehended them severely. Pope 
Clement V (1305-1314) was urgently entreated by many 
sovereigns, notably Philip the Fair, of France, to condemn 
the society. The Pontiff, as the legitimate superior of the 
Order, and after a thorough examination of the charges 
made against the Templars (120 in number) condemned 
the organization as a scandal to Christendom, After this 
condemnation the Knights Templar ceased to exist as a 
Catholic society. 

The Masonic Order as we know it today is sometimes 
said to have descended or sprung from the suppressed so- 
ciety of the Templars, and by some inexplicable logic the 
Order is on that account supposed to have been Catholic 
and sanctioned by the Pope. Masons themselves, however, 
are not of one mind on this point. Consequently, it would 
not be correct to say that all Masons hold it. Mackey in 
his Encyclopedia of Freemasonry, page 793, says: “The 
theory of the Templar origin of Masonry, which, mythical 
as it is, and wholly unsupported by the authority of history, 
has exercised a vast influence in the fabrication of high 
degrees and the invention of continental rites.” Masons have 
a very pronounced tendency to regard as progenitors any 
ancient society which has fallen under the condemnation of 
the Catholic Church. Thus, Masonic authorities claim that 
the Manicheans, the Albigenses, the Gnostics, and others, 
were all Masonic in character. 

The Masonic Order of today, more properly called Free- 
masonry, cannot claim to have been heir to the Templars, 
except, perhaps, in the sense that some members of the sup- 
pressed Knights took refuge in the Masonic Guilds of the 
Middle Ages. These Masonic Guilds were organizations 
of Catholic workers in stone (operative masons) who 
banded together for mutual protection and assistance, to 
guard the secrets of their craft, and also to further their 
religious duties as members of the Catholic Church. These 
Guilds were closed societies, only members of the craft being 
admitted. As long as they maintained these standards they 
were not only tolerated but positively encouraged by the 
Church. Popes often granted them special privileges. But 
about 1525 anti-Christian principles began to find their way 
into the lodges, due no doubt to the spread of the so-called 
Reformation. The whole structure of the Medieval Guild 
System, of which the Masonic Guild was a conspicuous one, 
finally collapsed with the Reformation, and if any guilds 
did survive the wreckage, they were only convivial societies. 
Modern Freemasonry is absolutely different from the Me- 
dieval Masonic Guilds. The spirit of the two is essentially 
antagonistic. Whatever resemblances there are consist only 
in externals, such as symbols, ceremonies and costumes. The 
Craft today is no longer a society of laborers in stone. 
Hence, they are called “Freemasons,” or speculative Masons, 
in contradistinction to the Medieval Guild Masons, who were 
real masons, 

Freemasonry was never Catholic, but always positively 
anti-Catholic. Just when modern Freemasonry began is 
somewhat difficult to determine. The best authorities hold 
that modern Freemasonry began with the foundation of 
the Grand Lodge of England, June 24, 1717. From England 
Freemasonry was translated to the Continent. It was this 
modern Freemasonry which merited the first Papal con- 
demnation made by Pope Clement XII on April 24, 1738. 

(2) Statements made by Freemasons to the effect that 
God, the Great Architect of the Universe, founded the Order ; 
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that among its illustrious members were Adam, the patri- 
archs and the prophets; that Jesus Himself held the rank 
of Grand Master; that Masonic Brotherhoods were instru- 
mental in building Noah’s Ark, the Temple of Solomon; 
that Solomon founded the Order. and others of like nature 
are too fantastic to merit the consideration of any sensible 
man. Mackey, (Chron., 1890, 11. 145), writes: “the his- 
torical portion of old records, as written by Anderson, Pres- 
ton, Smith, Calcott, and other writers of that generation, 
was little more than a collection of fables so absurd as to 
excite the smile of every reader.” And writing specifically 
of the Templar origin, he says in his Encyclopedia of Free- 
masonry, page 793: “indeed, of all the systems propounded 
during the eighteenth century, so fertile in the construction 
of extravagant systems, none has played so important a part 
as this [Templar origin] in the history of Masonry. Al- 
though the theory is no longer maintained, its effects are 
everywhere seen and felt.” 

These preposterous fantasies are the pabulum of the 
“Blue,” or “Knife and Fork Masons,” whose ignorance of 
Freemasonry is admitted by Masonic authorities them- 
selves. “They know nothing of Masonic secrets. They 
are grovelling in Egyptian darkness.” (Freemason’s Chron- 
icle II, 28). Pike, often called the ‘‘Pope of Freemasonry,” 
says practically the same thing: “the pretended possession 
o¥ mysterious secrets has enabled Blue Masonry to num- 
ber its initiates by tens of thousands. Never were any pre- 
tences to the possession of mysterious knowledge so baseless 
and so absurd as those of the Blue and Royal Arch Chapter 
degrees; (Pike, IV, 388). 

(3) This question can be asked of everyone who does 
not belong to the True Church. Of the Catholic Church 
can be said what Daniel Webster once remarked in Con- 
gress concerning the State of Massachusetts; “there she 
stands!” Ignorance, error, prejudice, hatred, environment, 
education, material advantage, and many other causes may 
account for those outside the Church, In regard to Free- 
masons their lodge is the explanation why the Church is 
not recognized as the Church of Christ. 

(4) Freemasonry was introduced into the United States 
as early as 1731. Three years later Benjamin Franklin 
published an American edition of the “Book of the Consti- 
tution.” After 1758 most of the lodges adopted the Scottish 
Rite, one of the worst forms of Freemasonry. Even today 
the lodges in this country are mostly of the Scottish Rite. 
Membership in the lodges is open to all who agree to comply 
with Masonic tenets. In this sense Freemasonry is non- 
sectarian, But inasmuch as Freemasonry has its own 
dogmas, creed, ritual, and religious program, it is positively 
sectarian. A Catholic cannot be a member of the Church 
and a Freemason at the same time for the simple reason 
that the obligations of the Catholic Church and Freemasonry 
are essentially and irrevocably irreconcilable. Moreover 
Catholics are severely forbidden to join the Masons under 
grave penalties—excommunication being one of them. 

(5) The following sources will help you to know more 
about the Order. 

“The Catholic Encyclopedia; article ‘Freemasonry.’ ” 

“The Catholic’s Ready Answer,” Hill, S. J. 

“Studies in Church History,” Parson; vol. IV, p. 409, seq. 

“Freemasonry,” by Lucian Johnston. Inter, Cath. Truth 

Society. 
“American Freemasonry,” by Preuss. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVING 


| wish to express my gratitude, and that of my family, 
to God for the wonderful favor granted us through the 
intercession of St. Gabriel of the Sorrowful Virgin, Pas- 
sionist Saint. My wife was at the point of death and little 
hope was held out by the doctors. After the blessing with 
the relics of the Saint, and masses and communions offered 


up in his honor, she immediately took a turn for the better, 
and two days afterward was pronounced out of danger. To- 
day she is home and perfectly well, and in better health than 
she has ever been —W. J. S., Loursvitte, Ky. as 

The following also wish to make public their thanksgiving 
to various saints and holy persons. M. S. Woopsine, N. Y.; 
J. A. C., Pirtspurcu, Pa.; J. K., Paterson, N. J.; K. R., 
New York, N. Y.; A. McC., Cuicaco, Inu, J. F. K., 
Latrose, Pa.; K. F., Newark, N. J.; M. F., Ossinrne, 
N. Y.; E. R. S., Cincinnati, O.; E. K., Cuicaco, ILt.; 
K. H., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; Passionist Sisters, VALPARAISO, 
Cute; J. D., St. Lous, Mo.; C. J. V., Trenton, N. J.; 
M. F. D., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; C. M., Dunkirk, N. Y.; L. F., 
Carro.tton, Ky.; Sr. D., Unton City, N. J.; J. W. H., 
Wueeinc, W. Va.; F. K., Crockett, Car.; A. M. S., 
DorCHESTER, Mass. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


I wish to make public my thanks to the intercession of 
St. Jude for a remarkable recovery from a serious stomach 
operation, whiich the doctors felt might prove fatal. St. 
Jude’s intercession was also experienced in another serious 


case. A young girl was dying from the results of a cancer 
operation. One half hour after a novena to St. Jude was 


started she took a sudden change for the better—F. N., 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—lIn reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE SIGN has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life, it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession of 
this Apostle who has been for centuries styled “Helper 
in Cases Despaired Of.” Copies of the pamphlet are 
10 cents each or 15 for $1.00. 











Public thanks to St. Jude are offered by the following: 
E. D., Harrison, N. J.; M. F. M., Freeport, N. Y.; M. F. 
C., ATtLantic, Mass.; A. H., Brooxtine, Mass.; T. C. C., 
PLAINFIELD, N. J.; M. M. P., Lynn, Mass.; A. E. K., 
Brooktyn, N. Y.; W. E., Brockton, Mass.; M. A. D., 
Brookiyn, N. Y.; F. B. K., ParKersspurc, W. Va.; M. 
F, L., Brinceport, Ct.; J. R. K., Rosette Park, N. J.; 
M. C., Etmuurst, N. Y.; A. L. M., Hazzeton, Pa.; A. 
McQ., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; C. A. K., CHARLEsTowNn, Mass.; 
M. K., BripGewater, Mass.; F. A. W., PHILADELPHIA, Pa.; 
A. T. L, Camepripce, Mass.; J. J. M., Newton CENTER, 


Mass.; F. S., Lynn, Mass.; T. A., DorcHester, 
Mass.; W. S. A., New York, N. Y.; J. A. B., CLear- 
FIELD, Pa.; F. C. W., Lynn, Mass.; M. M. W., Lynn, 
Mass.; T. N., Battimore, Mp.; M. A. M., Sewaren, N. 


J.; G. M., Benwoop, W. Va.; J. W., Loutsvitie, Ky., 
M. H., New York, N. Y.; E. H. S., RAnpotpn, NExs., 
L. M. McK., Kensincton, Cr.; M. E. S., SprinGFIELp, N. 
Y.; S&S. HB. Cy Catscaco, Ix.; M. J. T., Pear Cuusrm, 
N. Y.; A. F., Brockton, Mass.; A. D., Jersey City, N. J.; 
M. McC., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; M. L., Trenton, N. J.; M. P. 
WHITESTONE, N. Y. 


R. E. S., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; M. E. F., Dorcnester, Mass.; 
M. H.; JAmatca Prain, Mass.; G. V. K., — : B. O’L., New 
Dorp, S. I.; E. M. S. Pittspurcn, Pa.; M. K., Broox- 
tyn, N. Y.; T. W., Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA; J. H. D., 
Beprorp, Mass.; M. B., Detpnas, O.; L. C., Osstntnc, N. 
Y.; A. McE., —; M. G., Revere, Mass.; M. J. IL, New 
York, N. Y.; M. M. P., Lynn, Mass.; P. A. M., Louts- 
VILLE, Ky.; F. A. W., Puicapecpuia, Pa.; M. T. C., Cur- 
caco, ILL.; J. K., —; D. M., Orance, N. J.; A. B., Pitts- 
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BURGH, Pa.; T. F. L., —; F. M. B., East Orance, N. J.; 
Sr. M. T. J., —; U. M., McKeesport, Pa.; C. A. B., So. 
ORANGE, N. J.; F.C. B., Dayton, O.; M. M., McKeesport, 
Pa.; A. D., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; A. S., NEw FRANKLIN, WIs.; 
M. J. F., Lynn, Mass.; E. J. H., Boston, Mass.; M. J. D., 
Bronx, N. Y.; M. C., OsHawa, Onrt., J. L. B., WHEELING, 
W. Va.; M. C. H., CLevetanp, O.; D. W., St. Joseru, Mo.; 
M. L., Matawan, N. J.; L. M. B., SkowHecan, Me.; W. 
S. A., New York, N. Y.; M. F., —; M. F. C., Croster, 
N. J.; L. M. T., Newton Center, Mass.; W. S., Rouses 
Point, N. Y.; Sr. M. H., —; G. V., Newark, N. J.; J. B., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.; B. M. D., Brookiine, Mass.; C. C., 
Brooktyn, N. Y.; T. W., Newark, N. J.; R. B., Astorta, 
Ne % 


Gommunications 





A NEW APOSTOLATE 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 


What difference does it make what the means is as 
long as the end is reached and when the end is the salvation 
of souls, God does not question, whether it was a mission, 
book or a good zealous priest. All that He desires is 
that souls be saved. 

At the present time there is much in print about the 
Catholic Evidence Guild Movement, but not much evidence 
of movement. When are we going to get started? We 
have started. Maybe, but there is no pushing our way 
to see who will get on the soap-box. Cold feet again! We 
ire afraid of what people will say. Wonderful Catholicism ! 
loday we need the spirit of the Crusades and I don’t mean 
“maybe.” Weakkneed Catholics cringe and squirm and 
the yellow streak runs down their back when some ignorant 
person throws a question at them about the Faith. It is 
surprising, I’ll admit, but what are we going to do? Stand 
by helplessly? Why appear apologetic? We make no 
apologies to any sect in the world. To be apologetic is to 
be spineless. Compromise the doctrines of the Church! 
What did Jesus Christ say to the unbelievers when they 
turned their backs on Him when He said His Sacrament 
of Love was His own Flesh. “Will you also go away”? 
\nd Peter replied, wiser than he ever realized, “To whom 
shall we go”? That should be the spirit of today. Firm- 
ness, determination. We all know there is only one Church 
and that Church is the Roman Catholic. 

Let’s get going. Why wait? There is too much to be 
done and if we want to get in the story we must be 
doing something every minute. Who is going to begin? 
That is the question? I’m ready to leave my business dur- 
ing the noon hours and take up my stand and become a 
lay apostle and I know many men just like myself who 
lack that contemptible thing in Catholics—human respect. 
We are ready to start. Give us a little training on the 
various subjects to be taught to the public and we are off. 

Into the cities rushes a vast turbulent tide of seething 
humanity; they come by train, by limousine, by taxi; rich 
man, poor man, thief, harlot, bootlegger, fragile little night 
moths flying into the flame; steeped in debauchery and 
crime. In the halls of crime, where young girls are intent 
on seeing life, there is behind the whole scene a thinly 
veiled sensuality and it grips one by the throat. Who cares? 
What of it? 

How will such souls be saved. Surely you don’t expect 
a priest to enter such dens of sin. That would be out of 
the question. Well, it is sad to make this statement, but 
here it is and it’s the inspired word of God. “Christ ate 
with sinners.” That is what He was accused of. That is 
why He died on the cross and we can’t get away from it. 


One thing is certain that Christ loves the souls of all men, 
and Heaven rejoices over seeing one sinner doing penance 
more than beholding ninety-nine remaining just. What 
shall we do? Go out and get them and bring them in. We 
have to save souls and we might as well make up our 
minds not to be so fastidious about it. 

Ep. O’MALLEy. 


SCRIPTURE TEXT 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

In the September issue of Tue Sicn Post, page 93, the 
question was asked if there was such a text in Holy Scrip- 
ture as “Drink and drown your sorrows”? You replied that 
you had “never been able to discover such a text.” The 
following may be the text which your correspondent quoted, 
(somewhat freely, it must be admitted). “Give strong drink 
to them that are sad, and wine to them that are grieved in 
mind. Let them drink and forget their want, and remember 
their sorrow no more.” It is taken from the Book of Pro- 
verbs, chapter 31, verses 6 and 7.—J. H. C. 

Evxins, W. Va. 


FROM A SHUT-IN 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I am a Catholic, a shut-in, and a subscriber to THE SicGn. 
It seems like a dear friend visiting me every month. I 
enjoy the reading of it very much. Now I’ve been thinking 
you surely have hundreds of other shut-ins like myseli— 
subscribers who live quietly with their nurses. Why could 
you not give us a little space in your communication depart- 
ment? It would cheer me up, and others who are incurable, 
to read of how shut-ins pass their days. Would you please 
publish this note? 


New York, N. Y. N. N. 


BIRTH CONTROL 
Epiror or THE SIGN: 


Dr. Frank H. Hankins, professor of economics at Smith 
College, said that during the last 20 years birth control had 
won its way to considerable recognition and to a place oi 
respectability. 

“Today we have no fears of police raids or contemptuous 
ecclesiastical prohibitions,” he said. “Birth control is with- 
out doubt one of the most momentous movements now aif- 
fecting the evolution of the Western peoples. Birth con- 
trol contains the key to racial decay. It seems to be fraught 
with more importance than any other movement of our 
time except the advance of science itself. 

“Civilization cannot persist without the limitation of 
families. Contraction has become part of the life plan of 
the more enlightened and successful classes, At the same 
time there is real danger that the racial average will be 
lowered by the multiplication of the lower classes. We dare 
not go on reproducing from the lower classes unduly in order 
that our births may exceed our deaths. We ‘shall have to 
so elevate motherhood that it will be desirable to women of 
intelligence. If this cannot be done our civilization has 
been shunted on to the wrong track altogether.” 


Is it any wonder, after reading the pernicious drivel 
printed above that a Catholic father approaches with cau 
tion the selection of an educational institution for his son 
or daughter. 

Dr. Frank H. Hankins, professor of economics at Smith 
College, is undoubtedly a doctor of philosophy and not oi 
medicine; hence he cannot be expected to be conversant with 
the physical dangers of contraception. 
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First and, of course, the most important phase of this vile 
doctrine is the loss of one’s soul but I cannot let this oc- 
casion pass without calling attention to the great danger 
to the body invited by the practice of contraception. 

One cannot deliberately interfere with a normal function 
of the body without causing a pathological reaction. This 
is an axiom in medicine. The different methods used only 
differ in their degree of danger. Many times, in my prac- 
tice, have I traced obscure digestive symptoms, nervous 
conditions, etc., to this perversion. 

I certainly am a champion of free speech but I am put 
into a state of innocuous desuetude when a professor of 
econoniics, in an outburst of childlike intelligence, invades 
the field of medicine without previous training. 


BrooKiyn, N. Y. Rozert F, McDonatp, M.D. 


AUTHORSHIP OF “RABBONI” 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

About thirty years ago Father O’Shea, S.J., was known 
and loved everywhere among the poor of New York City. 
By all he was called the “father of the poor,” for during 
many years all his time was spent among them, in what is 
today called slumming. He made practically all of the St. 
Vincent de Paul distributions in that city. One day he was 
striken with paralysis, and when the word was passed that 
Father O’Shea was dying, the poor from all quarters could 
be seen at all hours in the different churches, praying for 
the recovery of their benefactor. And though the physicians 
had announced positively that he could not get well, or even 
revive, still as a result of the many fervent prayers of his 
devoted poor, he did get well again, and went about his 
work as usual. He was warned that though well, he would 
very likely have another attack, because of his great age. 

After a couple of years of his accustomed and loved 
labor, he was one day missed as the Fathers were about 
to sit down to the midday meal. The Rev. Rector asked 
whether anyone had seen him. One of the Fathers answered 
that he had seen him come in from the street about fifteen 
minutes before. The Rector at once went up to the room 
of good Father O’Shea, and there found him seated at his 
desk as if asleep. But on trying to waken him, he found 
that he had died a few minutes earlier, He died without 
a struggle, for in his hand he still held the pen in a position 
of writing, and the ink on the pen, as well as that of the 
last few lines which he had written, was not yet dry. Below 
are the few lines he wrote. They contain beautiful thoughts, 
which are a most fitting prayer on closing our eyes for 
the night. 


RABBONI 


Rabboni, when I am dying 
How glad I shall be, 
That the lamp of my life 
Has burned out for Thee: 
That sorrow has darkened 
The path that I trod, 
That thorns and not roses 
Were strewn o’er the sod; 
That anguish of spirit 
So often was mine, 
Since anguish of spirit 
So often was Thine. 
My cherished Rabboni, 
How glad I shall be 
To die with a hope 
Of a welcome from Thee. 


The above was copied verbatim from a leaflet given 
out by the Happy Death Society, St. Mary’s Church, West 
30th and Carroll Streets, Cleveland, O. 





I have been informed that, according to rumor, a certain 
Sister claims the authorship of the poem “Rabboni.” If so, 
it is possible that Father O’Shea had committed it to mem- 
ory; and had put it on paper at the time, because it so 
fittingly expressed his sentiments. 


Manitowoc, WIs. 


oe) 


i 2. 


M. 
Convent. 


Holy Family 

(Epiror’s Note: Several other readers of Tue Si1Gn sent 

in practically the same information, in answer to the ques- 
tion of E. C. H., Cincinnati, O.) 


THE MALDEN PILGRIMS 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Follows a communication of one Talcott Miner Banks of 
Williamstown, Mass., to the editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune: 

“I have just had the privilege of reading your thoughtful 
editorial on the extraordinary scenes at Malden, Mass., and 
am particularly struck with your reference to the apparent 
impossibility of changing “human nature.” And you speak 
of the pilgrims to the Malden grave as Americans. 

“But, spiritually considered, this episode over in Mas- 
sachusetts is not American at all—it is European. Neither 
New England Yankees nor their descendants out West— 
for these are the real Americans in the spiritual sense— 
ever have enacted or ever would enact such a spectacle, or 
take part in it except from curiosity. We have again 
the contrast between two types of mind, the “believing” and 
the “doubting,” the “stay-put” and the pioneer. And the 
Malden episode merely serves to show us how much of the 
Old World has moved over into the New.” 

May I comment? 


The type of mind revealed by Mr. Banks is one which 
overlooks facts—which is often the case when smug self- 
complacency obscures thought. He sneers at the Malden pil- 
grims. And yet, in Boston’s Back Bay stands the First 
Christian Science Church. Let Mr. Banks ponder that 
fact. He states, neither New England Yankees nor their 
descendants out West—for these are the real Americans 
in the spiritual sense—ever have enacted or ever would 
enact such a spectacle, or take part in it except from 
curiosity.” New England Yankees sponsored Christian 
Science, contributed and still contribute the real money that 
gives it existence. Mr. Banks should do a little more 
“doubting” and some more “pioneering” before giving ex- 
pression to his snobbishness, which is the chief contribu- 
tion made by Yankees of his calibre to our American 


life. 


SCRANTON, Pa. Francis Suea, C.P. 


SAINTS AND ANIMALS 
Epitor oF THe SIGN: 


I very much enjoyed reading “Saints and Animals,” in a 
recent issue of THe Sicn. It is the second time that I 
have read anything in a Catholic magazine, (and it is for 
many years that Catholic magazines are numerous in this 
home) that would bring up the subject from which Catholics 
especially would get an idea that animals are entitled to 
some kindness and that good Catholics can also be saints 
or become saints and still be kind to animals. In my 
estimation it is a fine article and one which, I hope, many 
Catholics will read and remember. 


Patisapes Park, N. J. Marie L. Lepnay. 
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HE flocks were folded, and the dark hills mute, 
Save where a shepherd boy beside his sheep 
Blew ardently upon a mellow flute, 
That sped sweet silvern airs along the steep. 
Cold, cold the night: the birds clung shivering 
To frosted boughs as they would sing no more; 
Lone the mountains now: all folk were hastening 
To share a hearth and latch the welcome door. 


ND still one shepherd piped his tune of praise 
The joyous-rippled music echoed long 
From hill to hill, through quiet winding ways, 
Like an impetuous rivulet of song— 
Till silence came, and on the heights he stood, 
Gazing down pensive where the lanterns gleamed 
Faintly in Bethlehem town. His solitude 
Was dear to him, and he like one who dreamed. 


And whence is this to me, he thought, She smiled—how I remember it! 
That one swift hour to holiness Thanking me for my shepherd's cup: 
Should, as through miracle, be wrought, Bright wings of angels seemed to flit 
So all beside grows less and less? Around me while I bent to sup. 
I know not how—I cannot tell Methought that Heaven had drawn near, 
Why beauty hovers like a prayr My wooden cup gleamed like gold! 
Among my sheep, since to the well O, I was filled with joy and fear, 
I went, and found the strangers there. Trembling, yet gladdened manifold! 
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An earnest man beside the track; But why? Why hath her gentle word 
Noble he looked, and humble, too; Brought thus a blessing on the mght? 
And on a little donkey's back Why hath their company strangely stirred 

The woman, wrapped in cloak of blue— My heart to melody of delight? 
Only these two from Nazareth Would that I knew! I only see 
(Yea: thence he said that they had come), More fair the skies, the solemn land, 
Stood by the spring, and still my breath And hear the winds make harmony 
Quickened, and I grew almost dumb. Of what I do not understand, 


AUUUULUQANUUANANNOOOUYHQOQUUUUUUVOUOUUULUNOUELUOOUOUULELA NEU 


ONDERING, the cup at his girdle, he stood 
Like the slim statue of a boy, while shone 
For him a vision that the night’s dark hood 
Hid not,—he' looked and looked where they had gone. 
Peace, peace, he prayed, to the city shadowed deep, 
Peace unto all poor wandering, homeless men, 
Peace unto those who now in shelter sleep, 
Peace unto them that come not home again. 





WoO OTHER shepherds cried aloud a name: 
He turned, he saw the clouds and white crests glow 
Bright and more bright, as he had seen the flame 
Of gold lamps shine through crystal upon snow. 
Rang sweet the music of seraphic lyres 
On high. And then, transfiguring the earth, 
God’s glory fell o’er rapturous angel choirs, 
Who gave Him praise—and sang a Savior’s birth! 
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“Ghe Grace of God in Overalls 


BEWARE OF ‘“‘THAT INDEFINABLE SOMETHING” 


E HOLDs to this day that noth- 
ing short of a grace from 
God enabled him to write 
in his notebook: “Beware 
of all those who use the phrase ‘that 
indefinable something,’ for they are 
possessed of lazy minds and will con- 
tribute nothing to your soul’s salva- 
tion.” That phrase, he used to say, 
is the base sedative by which men 
lay that simmering and seething of 
mind which is the usual aftermath 
of contact with certain places and 
personalities. It is the limbo to 
which inertia has condemned those 
salvific truths that flash upon the 
mind from time to time and need but 
the permanency of words to fix them 
as beacons on the road to salvation. 
It is one of the marks by which we 
may know the dilettante and the re- 
former and all those human brothers 
of the moth who cannot see the light 
for its blur. 

It is not so. long ago that he was 
on the point of joining that sad com- 
pany himself and was saved from it 
only by a timely meeting with the 
grace of God, which crossed his path 
in overalls and smoking a pipe. 

It happened in a graveyard where, 
from a grassy slope, the view is down 
over miles of green fields drowsy 
with slow pastoral movements to a 
wooded hill that labors slowly to the 
horizon. Here on afternoons in late 
spring and early summer, when the 
weather was too hot for walking, a 
group of students used to find refuge 
from the heat and discuss the morn- 
ing’s lesson and, as one thing leads 
fatally to another, proceed to smash 
the complacent images of the pro- 
fessors, setting up in their stead 
figures that had the significant gro- 
tesqueness of gargoyles. 

During lulls in the conversation a 
suggestion that was like an ema- 
nation of truth from the graveyard 
would occupy his mind and clamor 
for definition. Being one of those 
unfortunate men who believe that 
nothing is trivial in which we can 
trace the dimensions of life, and 
conscious at such moments of the 
spirit being quickened by a desire to 
bring that truth to the light while 
the flesh shrank from the labor in- 
volved, he feared to dismiss it as 


By CHRISTOPHER ANDERSON 


something unimportant. Yet, try as 
he would, he could not find words 
to snare it. There is no telling how 
sadly he might have ended if he had 
gone on stalking that thing through 
the tortuous passages of his mind. 
But if he was unfortunate in his 
addiction to one belief he was for- 
tunate in possessing another that 
showed him a way out of the diffi- 
culty. A thought that troubles the 
mind, he used to say, and is denied 
expression and a hope that is never 
realized are fires of failure burning 
upon the twin powers of the soul. 
Accordingly, he decides to dismiss it 
forever as one of those indefinable 
somethings, drawing balm for his 
conscience from the reflection that 
in so doing he was but paying a re- 
luctant heed to the last warnings of 
common sense. 


. right here the grace of God 


intervened. 


One afternoon a long rangy figure 
of a man came up the grass between 


the rows of tombstones. He was 
wearing a pair of blue overalls faded 
from many washings. His whole 
appearance and the movements of his 
gait seemed to express a ritual that 
was dedicated to the symbolism of 
the circle. His long legs came to the 
ground at each step only after they 
had swung in an are. He carried a 
rake over one shoulder which he 
twirled in a lumbering circle. His 
free arm swung from the other 
shoulder like a pendulum. The rim 
of his straw hat, which hung from 
the back of his head so that it was 
entirely in the shadows, caught the 
sun and looked like a halo worn 
jauntily—as if heaven, wondering 
how it had come into his possession 
and reluctant to deprive him of it, 
had compromised by completing the 
symbolism of his sanctity. Even the 
angle at which his pipe protruded 
from his lips would less accurately 
be ascribed to a feeling for the point 
of least resistance than to a rigid con- 
formity to prescription. In a face 
whose lines were eloquent with a 
grim and tragic story his eyes shone 
with the recovered wonder of child- 
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hood. He looked like a man who had 
discovered the existence of Santa. 
Claus. 

He approached the group and said, 
“Good afternoon; I see you believe 
in the democracy of the dead.” 

One of the group, who believed 
that not even an angel should be 
allowed to utter such speech unless 
he had been to college and who had 
read few books and many book-re- 
views and only those magazine ar- 
ticles which were gossipy with the 
names of books and authors, said 
something about Aristotle and Plato 
and Kant. What else he said my 
friend did not know. He was cer- 
tain that he had not missed much, 
for he believed that the words were 
thrown in to link the names of the 
philosophers together and that the 
speaker’s intention was to confound 
the intruder. But the missile turned 
out to be a boomerang, for the in- 
truder only smiled good-humoredly 
and said, “You left out Chesterton.” 

My friend’s reply to his observa- 
tion took the form of a glance that 
swept from the stately tombstones 
nearby to a group of modern crosses, 
tipsy and weather-stained, protruding 
from a mat of tangled grass at the 
foot of the slope and signifying the 
world’s last shabby alms to its un- 
fortunate brethren, a glance that was 
given one only meaning by the 
quizzical smile on my friend’s lips. 
“IT don’t mean that,” said the in- 
truder. “Go closer and read the 
words above each grave; you will 
be like a man travelling through a 
strange country, where everybody is 
everywhere telling the story of one 
man in all the moods that modulate 
their speech. It is not a fancy of 
the imagination to say that this illu- 
sion in which our departed fathers 
appear as one man is nowhere so 
perfect as in tradition. Tradition is 
the charter by which all men have 
been made commoners. It is the 
legacy of the peasant as well as of the 
king and it enshrines the constitu- 
tion of that strange, high country 
where all men stand on the same 
common ground between an endless 
void and the inaccessible sky. It 
would be a fancy of the imagi- 
nation to say that our generation 
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as a whole has coveted its birth- 
right. 

“The gesture that accompanies this 
repudiation of the past cuts the swift 
and vigorous angles of a blow struck 
for freedom. Although a good deal 
of the rhetoric that has been poured 
out in defense of this rebellion is 
only the clamor of the mob in which 
the rioters see no further than the 
backs in front of them it is possible 
to catch a voice here and there speak- 
ing in the dignified accents of philos- 
ophy. The whole point of their 
argument is that tradition as a 
philosophy proves itself effective only 
where its disciples succeeed in living 
as it were outside their own person- 
alities; that tradition is not voluble 
only when it touches the realities of 
life—like a talkative person whose 
sudden and rare lapses into silence 
always coincide with the moment 
when others begin to find him inter- 
esting. Life, they say, is essentially 
experience and we fail to live inso- 
far as any of our emotional capacities 
preserve a virginal aloofness from any 
of the natural experiences of man- 
kind. This postulated, it follows with 
the swiftness and finality of a logical 
conclusion that their next step must 
be in the direction of a denial of 
anything like solidarity in human 
conduct. And it follows further that 
the movement could not well be con- 
sidered under way until that large 
part of the deposit of human knowl- 
edge which has for its lesson the 
necessity of men living in a common 
moral unity had been jettisoned. 


is its own answer and tradi- 
tion the record of its refutations. It 
is only in reference to one person 
that we can concede any truth to the 
statement that life is essentially ex- 
perience—and that person is man- 
kind whose history is the history of 
life. It is soon evident, even to the 
most uncritical reader, that no chap- 
ter in that story can be described as 
an experience in estheticism; that the 
aftermath of every episode has been 
a program of resolution and rejec- 
tion. Thus, tradition is not so much 
the product of men’s minds, a sterile 
and inadequate abstraction, as the 
voice of life itself consistently refus- 
ing to be violated. 

“The rebels have cried out with 
astonishment and protest that tradi- 
tion is reticent. We might ask with 
equal astonishment why that partic- 


“OH answer to this is that life 


ular statement should be inflected 
with indignation. We might ask why 
tradition should be vocal when the 
end of all doubt is silence. The 
whole point of our argument against 
the sceptic is that he has no right 
to ask another question until he has 
doubted his first premise. The con- 
tradiction which lies at the base of 
his entire negative system vindicates 
the orthodoxy of tradition’s first 
stand. It illustrates the practical 
necessity that every philosophy is un- 
der of beginning with an assent 
rather than a conclusion. Any sys- 
tem that claims to have begun other- 
wise is only a variation of the harm- 
less old riddle, ““Which came first, 
the hen or the egg?” It is infinitely 
about to begin. The only word that 
can be uttered in defense of a man 
lost in that infinity is that he was too 
chivalrous to award the distinction to 
the hen when he was uncertain that 
it should not be given to the egg. 
The same ironical pathos must at- 
tach to the panegyric of a man who 
all his life refused to believe any- 
thing out of love for the truth; who 
denied himself a creed rather than 
make an act of faith. The pity of his 
life is not that he loved truth with 
an excessive love but that he never 
discovered the truth that reason is 
an inadequate instrument for solving 
the problems of life. Stated in more 
positive terms, that truth is that 
everything becomes intelligible as 
soon as we admit the presence of a 
blind spot in the intellect, as soon as 
we recognize the element of mystery 
in life. Then inquiry becomes a 
thing for recreation, like the riddle 
about the hen and the egg. 

“All the arguments that have been 
levelled against tradition resolve 
themselves, in the final analysis, into 
a protest that it prevents the culture 
of the individual. It is natural for 
a man to talk like that about any- 
thing until he views it in its proper 
perspective. A man awakening in a 
dark room may conceivably have 
good reason to believe that a camel 
can pass through a key-hole until, 
apace with his returning conscious- 
ness, the camel’s hump turns out to 
be the edge of the bed clothes. So too, 
setting limits to anything may seem 
a premature and arbitrary act until 
we see that the restriction shuts out 
infinity. Common sense, which is 
nothing else but the recognition of 
mystery in life, may look like com- 
promise until we realize that inquiry 
of itself can never come to an end. 


In quite the same way a man may be 
excused for saying that tradition lim- 
its the environment of the individual 
until he sees that man’s proper en- 
vironment is humanity—and that is 
what mankind has had before its eyes 
too long a time to be doubted: that 
there are certain common experi- 
ences, certain sacraments as it were, 
through which life comes to us and 
in which we cannot participate with- 
out accepting membership in a com- 
munity. In that sense men moving 
towards a common center may be 
said to be drawing closer to the heart 
of life. It may be said that life is 
to be found in the midst of a crowd. 
‘<< HERE is a recognition of this 

© in the glance with which men 
look back at the village green and 
the street where they were born long 
years after they have left the place; 
for both are symbolic in that all the 
streets lead to the green and every 
door opens onto the street. When 
men talk loosely of such things as 
self-expression and the culture of the 
individual they are not enunciating 
a new concept of life, let alone the 
true concept of life. What they ac- 
tually succeed in enunciating is an 
old method of death. What they 
really mean to say is that they wish 
a world swept clear of all renuncia- 
tion for an unimpeded expansion of 
the ego. It is by their unspoken 
words that we must judge them only 
to find them already condemned ; for 
the words carry with them their own 
refutation. When men work them- 
selves into a frenzy of revolt against 
the omnipresent occasions for renun- 
ciation their real complaint is that 
their little world has become too full 
of neighbors for them to be comfort- 
able. If that fiery frenzy does not 
die out with their words but drives 
them on to destroy the village green 
and its environs they will find what 
other men have long ago discovered 
ruefully; not a large freedom but a 
narrower bondage; a new environ- 
ment, it is true; monotony; and a 
new spiritual center; that vast dis- 
comfort which is each man’s self.” 


Thank God every morning when 
you get up that you have something 
to do which must be done, whether 
you like it or not. Being forced to 
work, and forced to do your best, will 
breed in you temperance, self-control, 
diligence, strength of will, content, 
and a hundred other virtues which 
the idle never know. — CHARLES 
KINGSLEY, 
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SET FORTH IN FOUR CHAPTERS 


IV. HoMECOMING 


T WAS natural enough that 
upon reaching England I 
should at once go to see 
the famous Dr. R. J. 
‘ampbell. He had been preaching 
is “New Theology” before I left; 
and he was still preaching it. The 
furore with which it was greeted 
gave him the best possible advertise- 
nient. His church was always packed, 
the congregation being mainly com- 
posed of young men dissatisfied with 
evangelicism, and women who were 
attracted by the wistful eloquence of 
the preacher, and the angelic beauty 
of his face. 

But the “New Theology” was not 
new, and it wasn’t even a theology. 
Campbell had no system, and his was 
an incoherent mind. But he picked 
up here, there and everywhere ideas 
of a sort—from Theosophy, from 
Socialism, and the German higher- 
criticism—and dished them up very 
effectively. I do not mean to say 
that he was a deliberate plagiarist. 
His second-hand concepts gained dur- 
ing their brief sojourn in his excited 
brain a certain freshness because of 
the naive sincerity with which they 
were embraced. He emotionalized 
other people’s ideas, and mistook 
them for his own. And the incon- 
gruity of the assortment had some- 
thing highly novel about it. The 
very muddle of it all looked like 
originality. 

In the more orthodox Non-con- 
formist circles Dr. Campbell was re- 
garded as a heresiarch, but the at- 
tacks upon him had the effect of 
making him defiant, of impelling him 
further than he wished to go. He 
had all of an Irishman’s pugnacity, 
and extended many a cordial invita- 
tion to his critics to tread on the 
tail of his coat. But he was not near- 
lv so heretical as he was supposed to 
be; and, after a rumored dallying 
with Catholicism, he took orders in 
the Church of England, where his 
position is that of a moderate high- 
Anglican—a safe retreat after all 
the hurly-burly of the old heresy- 
hunt. 

I asked Dr. Campbell to take me 
as one of his Pioneer Preachers, a 
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sort of preaching order founded by 
him. This he was willing to do, but 
when I learned that I was expected 
to give my word that I would not 
try to make the Pioneer Preachers a 
stepping stone to a regular pastorate, 
I told him that I could not give any 
such undertaking. And there the 
matter dropped. 

The alternative for me was the 
Unitarian ministry. Dr. Campbell 
was strongly opposed to this. He 
was often accused of holding Socinian 
views, but always denied it. All that 
he could do to keep me out of Uni- 
tarianism he did. But it was, I 
thought, the last refuge left to me; 
and so I became a Unitarian. 

It was arranged that as soon as 
1 was ready for the entrance exams, 
I should be admitted to the denomi- 
national seminary, Manchester Col- 
Iege, Oxford. Its professors were 
unusually able men, among them be- 
ing Dr. Estlin Carpenter and Mr. L. 
P. Jacks ; therefore to go there seemed 
to me a magnificent opportunity. 

In the meanwhile I took an office 
position, and did all the preaching 
that I could. This helped to clarify 
my ideas, and showed me that I was 
not really a Unitarian at all. That 
body of admirable people formed 
something that was a cross between 
an ethical society and a literary so- 
ciety. Their thunder has now been 
stolen by all the other Protestant de- 
nominations, and they had very lit- 
tle, if any, justification for their ex- 
istence left them. It is interesting 
to note that some of them show a 
tendency to fall back upon Scholastic 
philosophy. The Rev. Philip Wick- 
stead is a case in point, and many of 
the leaders of the so-called “Free 
Catholic” movement in England are 
Unitarians. These high-church Non- 
conformists in some cases actually 
say Mass, and hear confessions. But, 
luckily for me, I did not fall in with 
any of this group, for I fear I might 
have been detained many years by 
this sort of semi-Catholicism. The 
Unitarianism that I encountered was 
arid and empty and cold. The at- 
mosphere was altogether too rarified 
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for my taste. And an uncomfortable 
correctness prevailed. 

In the sermons I preached I was 
hard put to it to find subjects. So 
1 fell back upon the essential ques- 
tion: What is the nature of the 
Church? Was there such a thing as 
religious authority? If so, where was 
it to be found? I did not come to 
a Catholic conclusion. On the con- 
trary I made frantic efforts to avoid 
it. So I tried to evolve out of my 
own inner consciousness some fan- 
tastic theory of my own. But it was 
an impossible task. Catholicism was 
inescapable. For months before I 
made any move to become a Catholic, 
1 knew what the end must be. 


LITTLE before this time I had 
A read Macaulay’s famous essay 
on Von Ranke’s “History of the 
Popes.” My father recommended 
me to do so, though he had no sus- 
picion, I am sure, that I was on the 
road to Rome. But it affected me in 
a very different fashion than he ex- 
pected. Macaulay, of course, had 
used here his favorite (and so often 
effective) method of building up a 
gorgeous edifice only to knock it 
down with a few sardonic strokes 
at the end. But this time the struc- 
ture did not fall. It was all very 
well to try to account for the vitality 
cf the Catholicism—which a genera- 
tion before Macaulay wrote seemed 
to shrewd observers to be on the 
point of collapse—on the ground that 
“the polity of the Church of Rome is 
the very masterpiece of human wis- 
dom.” Macaulay made me feel that 
there was another explanation. His 
imagination was fired, in spite of 
himself, and he fired mine. If his 
hypothetical traveller from New Zea- 
land was likely to find the Church 
existing in undiminished vigor when, 
in the midst of a vast solitude, he 
took his stand “on a broken arch of 
London bridge to sketch the ruins of 
St. Paul’s’—if Macaulay could sup- 
pose the likelihood of its ultimately 
triumphing over all that he preached 
so heartily; if he suspected that it 
was going to be outlast Protestan- 
tism, and British prosperity and 
power, and his cherished whig theories 
of government—it must derive its 
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vitality from something more sublime 
than wise policy. 

His essay made a deep impression 
upon me. Mr. Chesterton’s “Ortho- 
deoxy,” which I had read and re-read 
many times during the three preced- 
ing years, did much more. The ques- 
tion of authority, indeed, was one 
that he avoided discussing. He did 
not come into the Church until ten 
years or so after I did so; but in so 
far as any one book was responsible 
for my conversion, this was the book. 
It kept me from being a Unitarian 
in anything except name, for any 
other purpose than that of escaping 
evangelical Protestantism. It en- 
abled me to preserve the freshness of 
mind that can admit the marvellous 
when it occurs, instead of finding 
some frigid sophistry to explain the 
supernatural away. 

Then, too, my political radicalism 
helped to lead me to the Church. I 
had always recoiled from the rigid 
system of Socialism, for though I 
found its ingenuity fascinating, it 
always struck me as being somewhat 
inhuman. But I detested capitalism 
and the industrial system—as I still 
do—both for their material and 
spiritual injustice. And I came to 
discover that they had been made 
possible by the Reformation. This 
gave me at the same time a solid 
comfort. The Catholic to a consider- 
able extent is isolated in England, 
cut off from much of the national 
life. And the prospect of being so 
cut off I would have felt to be a 
cruel deprivation, if I could not have 
felt at the same time that “Merry 
Iengland” was Catholic England, that 
the coming of Protestantism was a 
wrong, and that by entering the 
Church I was returning to the na- 
tional origins. 

In order to give vent to my politi- 
cal and economic ideas I joined a 
“local parliament.” This was a de- 
bating society which was a miniature 
as exact as we could make it of the 
House of Commons; and not a few 
of the speeches delivered there were 
superior to many at Westminster. We 
printed the “acts” introduced by the 
government so as to make these 
documents look as much as possible 
like those introduced in the “house” ; 
and, as we were a little freer than 
Parliament, our measures were pos- 
sibly, in some respects, an improve- 
ment upon the legislation proposed 
there. 

A few days before the opening of 
our assembly I received a visit from 


the Chief Liberal “Whip.” He said 
that he had heard that I had done a 
little public speaking. Would I mind 
proposing the reply to the King’s 
speech? It was customary, he said, 
for one of the new members to do 
this. I did so, and spent most of 
my ten minutes in a plea for Irish 
home-rule. (I may say, in passing, 
that I have been a consistent friend 
to Ireland; and that my interest in 
that country has had some bearing 
upon my conversion. ) 

The speech was something of a 
sensation, I suppose because I pas- 
sionately felt all that I said. As I 


was going home the “Whip” joined 


me. He said that the “Prime Minis- 
ter’—who was a Scotch lawyer, a 
brilliant young man who took the 
oratorical style of Asquith as his 
model—had asked him to invite me 
to join the “Cabinet!” So mine was 
an unprecedentedly rapid rise in poli- 
tics. There was only one office va- 
cant—that of the Minister for War. 
1 accepted it. 

But the following year I embar- 
rassed my colleagues on the front 
opposition bench (the Conservatives 
in our local parliament were then in 
power) by expressing my disapproval 
of the Liberal government which held 
office in the country. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Insurance Act, and the Mar- 
coni scandal were too much for me; 
and I denounced them in our ses- 
sions. Our own Liberal leader took 
my ebullitions very good-humoredly 
—for, after all, ours was only a de- 
bating society—but in the end, after 
having proposed a vote of censure 
on the Marconi affair, I created a 
dramatic scene by leaving my place 
on the front-opposition bench and 
walking over to the members of the 
Labor Party to join them. 

Some years later I ran into my 
former chief, the Scotch lawyer. It 
amused me very much to hear him 
talk about “that awful fellow, Lloyd 
George.” I quite agreed with his 
opinion of the “Welsh wizard,” 
without being quite so sad about the 
chicanery that had resulted in the 
ousting of Asquith. For, crooked as 
Mr. George was, his seizing of the 
reigns of office did result in an in- 
crease in public confidence at a very 
dark moment of the war. 


TH my increasing preoccupa- 
tion with my personal religious 
problem, I had no time for politics. 
My joining the Labor Party was only 
a gesture. I went no more to the 


deliberations of the local parliament. 
Much more important matters en- 
grossed me. 

I knew at this time very little 
about the beliefs of Catholics. But 
what I did know appealed to me. For 
instance, in the local parliament, | 
had spoken against a non-party meas- 
ure which had been introduced to 
extend the facilities for divorce. And 
I think it might be pointed out that 
I then disapproved of divorce—as | 
also disapproved of birth-control— 
not at all because I was ordered to 
do so by the Church; but rather that 
I approved of the Church because 
she took up what seemed to be the 
right attitude on these questions. 
My life had been lived completely 
outside the influence of Catholicism. 
I had not read any Catholic books, 
unless Mr. Chesterton’s “Orthodoxy” 
may be considered one, with the ex- 
ception of Newman’s “Apologia”— 
which had nothing to do with my 
own problem—and I knew no Catho- 
lics. But certain things became more 
and more clear to my mind: What 
was true must be universally true; 
and only Catholicism had that uni- 
versality, whereas in the sects of 
Protestantism nothing but confusion 
existed: and Unity could be achieved 
by nothing except authority. 

The authority of the Bible stand- 
ing by itself I had long seen to be 
useless. My parents, and Dr. Mor- 
gan, accepted that authority as final ; 
but they were obliged to admit—in- 
deed they maintained it as a right— 
that each believer had to interpret 
the Bible for himself. The theory, 
of course, was that each Christian 
would be guided by the Holy Spirit, 
and so would be prevenied from fall- 
ing into error. But what was this but 
to pronounce the doctrine that every 
Christian possessed papal infalli- 
bility ? 

Only they didn’t. A man had to 
take only one glance round to sce 
that men equally sincere arrived at 
very different conclusions. John 
Wesley and George Whitfield could 
not both be right. Yet the one man 
derived Arminianism and the other 
Calvinism from the Scriptures. The 
Bible clearly had to have an inter- 
preter before it could be understood. 
How could I be sure that my read- 
ing of it was the correct one? Really 
if the ‘Pope did not exist it would be 
necessary to invent him. 

Fortunately there was no need to 
go to all that trouble. The Catholic 
Church was at hand to answer my 
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problems. It had existed before the 
Bible; it had produced the Bible; it 
had preserved the Bible. Here was 
the authority I was looking for. 

“Ah, but,” my Protestant friends 
said, “the Catholic Church is not at 
all the same thing as the church 
founded by Christ. It has corrupted 
Christianity. That was why the Re- 
formation was necessary—to restore 
the primitive faith.” 


HE argument was weak. First, 
© what was this primitive faith 
that had been restored. Had Lu- 
ther rediscovered it? Or Calvin? 
Or Darby? Each had merely muti- 
lated Catholicism—but in a different 
fashion. If they would only agree 
as to the nature of primitive Chris- 
tianity I was quite ready to listen 
to them. But they did not agree; 
they never would agree. 

It was possible, nevertheless, that 
primitive Christianity had been cor- 
rupted by Catholicism. Only in that 
case it was lost beyond all hope of 
recovery, and we: should never dis- 
cover what the Christianity of Christ 
was. But what I wanted to know 
was, if Catholicism had changed its 
character, would somebody oblige me 
by indicating the successive stages 
of that change? But I got no satis- 
factory answer. I was told that it 
had happened under the Emperor 
Constantine; that St. Paul was re- 
sponsible; that Catholicism first 
showed its deceitful head at Pente- 
cost. Well, it wasn’t hard to dispose 
of the Constantine theory; and if 
Si. Paul and St. Peter were Catho- 
lics, that was good enough for me. 
Ii they did not understand the teach- 
ing of Christ, who did? If Peter 
kad misinterpreted His Lord, it was 
a proof that Christ was not God, for 
Christ had given him the keys of 
opening and shutting, and the promise 
that the gates of hell should not pre- 
vail against the church built upon that 
rock. The Omniscient One had made 
a mistake in choosing Peter. 

There was no doubt in my mind 
that Christ had appointed a pope, 
that to one of his disciples he had 
given extraordinary powers. And it 
Was no use to tell me that even if 
Peter had been given the keys, it 
did not follow that a successor 
could inherit them. If this authority 
Was necessary during the first days 
of the church, when the apostles 
were alive and could speak from first- 
hand knowledge of Christ, it was still 
More necessary later. The only ob- 


jection that could be raised to this 
was that our Lord shared the belief 
of the first Christians in a speedy 
second-coming If such were the 
case, He was not God,—for again He 
kad made a mistake—and the keys 
and the rock did not matter one way 
or the other. Why did He set up 
an authority when it was to be so 
short-lived? If Peter had been made 
head of the Church, then Pius the 
Tenth was also head of the Church. 
And I wanted to climb into the boat 
of the Fisherman. 

It was not an easy matter to 
come to a fial decision. I had been 
brought up in an atmosphere of in- 
tense prejudice against the Catholic 
Church. The fact is that Protest- 
ants not only hate Catholicism—for 
they must do so, if they believe Cath- 
olicism to be an enormous error ; they 
fear Catholicism as well. It is with 
them a physical fear—terror of the 
fire and faggot. Many Protestants 
can never be brought to believe that 
the days of persecution have gone for 
ever: if the Church no longer perse- 
cutes it can only be because she lacks 
the power to persecute. With her re- 
gained ascendancy Smithfield would 
do a roaring trade. 

I do not mean to say that they 
tremble for their personal skins. But 
they do tremble for the world if the 
Church should dominate it. And 
even if the more sensible hardly ex- 
pect the stake and the rack to come 
back, they are convinced that a Cath- 
olic triumph would mean tyranny. 
They are generally ashamed to admit 
their fears—which are often too 
vague to formulate—but the Church 
can be absolutely sure that as she 
grows stronger she will meet with 
increasing opposition. Protestantism 
may be dying—I believe that it is 
dying — but anti-Catholicism is not 
dying. It has merely grown a little 
less crude than it used to be. 

There were a larger number of 
minor prejudices in my mind, the 
usual string. Absolution was sold, 
Priests were either inhumanly ascetic 
or secretly vicious, all Catholics were 
idolatrous—and so forth. I cannot 
say that I actually believed these 
things—though I had done so at one 
time—but I hadn’t had the demon- 
stration of their falsity. I was 
obliged to take Catholic innocence on 
trust, and suspend judgment. 

But with the hardening of my con- 
viction of the Church’s authority, all 
other questions fell into comparative 
insignificance. I braced myself for 


a shock, shuddered and jumped. 

The first priest that I ever spoke 
to was the one whom I asked to 
receive me into the church. But once 
the ice was broken I never had the 
slightest difficulty. Every doubt had 
gone, and with them every particle of 
fear. The day before I went round 
to the local Catholic Church to apply 
for reception was Candlemass. I had 
attended mass, and at it candles were 
distributed. As I saw the boys com- 
ing down the aisles handing the can- 
dles out to the congregation I won- 
dered whether it would be quite 
honest for me to take one. I wanted 
one—though I hadn’t the faintest no- 
tion of its signification. If only I 
were a Catholic I should have a right 
to do what all the Catholics around 
me were doing. But as I was won- 
dering what to say (should I ex- 
plain to the boy that I wasn’t a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church? But 
would the fact that I was thinking 
of applying for admission perhaps 
make a difference?) he put a candle 
into my hand. But not knowing 
what to do with it at the end of mass, 
I left it behind in my pew. It was 
that tiny grain of sand that turned 
the scales. There seemed to me to 
be something very charming and 
friendly about the candle. I would 
wait no longer. I asked to be re- 
ceived as a Catholic; and just before 
Easter, my impatiently endured 
course of instruction came to an end 
and I was conditionally baptized. 

A few years ago Bishop Fallon, of 
London, Ontario, wrote to me ask- 
ing me to contribute to a booklet he 
was compiling which was to be en- 
titled “What does it feel like?” This 
contained the answers of a number of 
converts to the Church to the Bish- 
op’s question. I do not recall what 
I said, but it must have been some- 
thing to this effect: First of all a 
feeling of release, such as comes to 
a man at the end of a long journey, 
after a severe illness, when at the 
payment of an ancient debt, or upon 
emerging from jail. 


Cin came a sense of intellectual 


liberty. This would strike a 
Protestant as curious, for, according 
to his conception of the church, it 
enslaves the minds of its children. 
What it really does, of course, is to 
satisfy them. After demonstration 
the mind is not free to believe the 
opposite of the fact demonstrated, 
but that does not limit the mind but 
enlarge it. Certainty is not a chain 
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) bind a man but the stair up which 
he climbs. 


E wio has not reached certainty 
Nn is the one who has no freedom. 
He cannot proceed. All his undi- 
rected thinking is sterile. The brain, 
as Mr. Chesterton has said, is an in- 
strument for arriving at conclusions. 
The problem is solved, and with the 
key that it gives one, all other im- 
portant problems may also be solved. 
Put the sceptic is bewildered in the 
universe. There is nothing for him 
to do except spin round and round— 
which is activity of a sort, but is 
wholly futile. 

All my relatives and friends shook 
their heads over me. “Poor fellow,” 
they said, “You will never be able to 
call your soul your own. You will 
have to think just as the priest tells 
you. And that you of all people in 
the world have come to this!” Well, 
in this matter, as in all their ideas 
about Catholicism, they were wide of 
the mark. A new intellectual vigor 
came to me, a creative impulse. What- 
ever little merit my poetry may have, 
it owes to Catholicism. Had I hap- 
pened to be more gifted than I am 
the access of power would have been 
ereater, but not proportionately more 
Instead of 1 being multiplied by 
ten, ten would have been multiplied 
into a hundred. I can date the be- 
ginning of my career as a writer from 
my reception into the Church. 

Many converts have heroic sacri- 
fices to make. There is the case of a 
friend of mine who, at the age of 
fifty and with the burden of a wife 
and seven children, became a Catho- 
lic. He was a Congregationalist 
minister. Fortunately he was a skill- 
ful writer; but writing is a badly 
paid profession, and the only maga- 
zines open to him were the Catholic 
journals. I don’t think that my cour- 
age would have been equal to a test 
half as hard. 

The convert may well congratulate 
himself upon his spiritual happiness. 
He knows how to appreciate the 
Church, because he can compare its 
riches with the poverty that was 
once his. The born Catholic takes 
everything for granted, and does not 
realize what it would have meant had 
an accident of birth made him a be- 
nighted Brahmin, or Baptist. At the 
same time there is much that the 
Convert misses. He may be very 
fervent—in fact, he is often an en- 
thusiast for the reason I have indi- 
cated; but there is a certain easy 


SU. 


intimacy which he does not acquire 
until he has been in the Church many 
years, and which many converts never 
acquire. What he lacks are the mem- 
ories of a Catholic child. He has 
never prayed with infantile simplicity 
before the Blessed Sacrament ; he has 
never in a lisping voice called Mary 
his Mother. 


The solemn face, the downcast eye, 
The words constrained and cold, 

These are the homage, poor at best, 
Of those outside the fold. 


They know not how our God can play 
The Babe’s, the Brother’s part; 

They dream not of the ways He has 
Of getting at the heart. r 


This inner secret of Catholicism is 
its tenderest joy. And possibly no 
convert ever fully reaches it. I find 
it hard to believe that I was once 
a Protestant. The old things are 
completely passed away, and for 
months on end I never think of them. 
But that means that there is a gap of 
twenty-two years in my life that 
nothing can fill. Mere emptiness. 

And the tragic thing was that my 
father and mother, who missed all 
that the Church might have meant to 
them, and who kept me from being 
without it so long, were themselves 
so Catholic in spirit, without know- 
ing it. Their upbringing had made it 
possible for them to see the Church 
as it really is, though all the time they 
were part of its soul. Their prejudice 
—for which they cannot be blamed 
since it was an external thing im- 
posed upon them—made them not 
even wish to inquire about Catholic- 
ism, They were quite sure that the 
lying fables they had been taught 
concerning Catholic belief and prac- 
tice were all that it was necessary to 
know. And, like other Protestants, 
they seemed to suppose that they had 
fuller information about these mat- 
ters than that enjoyed by Catholics 
themselves. But when, by some acci- 
dent, they have encountered some- 
thing genuinely Catholic which they 
did not misunderstand, they have in- 
variably approved of it. After re- 
tiring from India, my father settled 
with his family in Victoria, British 
Columbia. The Bishop there at that 
time was the Rt. Rev. Alexander 
Macdonald. My father happened to 
read an article by him in the local 
paper, and wrote to me to tell me, 
“The R. C. Bishop here is quite a 
gospel preacher!” That stray glimpse 
ef Catholicism should have led on 


my father to take another look. But 
never mind, it is a good deal that 
he liked so much the little that he 
saw by chance. 

Again, his favorite poet is Father 
Faber, whom he is always quoting. 
I was greatly moved when in June 
cf this year I went out to see my 
mother who was dying. One Sunday 
evening my father got to talking of 
Faber, and took down his Bible. In 
the blank pages at the end he had 
copied out “The Shadow of the 
Rock,” and read aloud: 


THe SHADOW OF THE Rock! 


Stay, Pilgrim! stay! 
Night treads upon the heels of day; 
There is no other resting-place this way. 
The Rock is near, 
The well is clear, 
Rest in the Shadow of the Rock. 


The Shadow of the Rock! 
The desert wide 
Lies round thee like a trackless tide, 
In waves of sand iorlornly multiplied. 
The sun is gone, 
Thou art alone, 
Rest in the Shadow of the Rock. 


The Shadow of the Rock! 
Thy bed is made; 
Crowds of tired souls like thine are lai 
This night beneath the self-same placi( 
shade. 
They who rest here 
Wake with heaven near, 
Rest in the Shadow of the Rock. 


The Shadow of the Rock! 
One day of pain 
Thou scarce wilt hope the Rock to gain, 
Yet there wilt sleep thy last sleep on the 
plain; 
And only wake 
In heaven’s day-break, 
Rest in the Shadow of the Rock. 


Our is no space to quote all 


of Father Faber’s beautiful 
poem here; it could never have been 
more appropriate than it was there 
at my mother’s deathbed. No life 
could have been more full of self- 
sacrificial devotion and ardent love 
for God than that of the woman who 
lay there dying. But it might well 
have been more full of joy. Her de- 
parture, however, leaves me with t!tis 
consoling thought. My conversion 
to Catholicism, which was: one of the 
greatest of her griefs, is no grief to 
her now. I have kept out of the 
story—which has dealt with external 
facts with what has probably often 
been a crude candour—references to 
the supernatural impulses. The va- 
rious happenings took the pattern 
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they did because of God’s providence. 
But the happenings merely gave me 
the opportunity to become a Catholic. 
That I did become so is due to the 
direct operation upon my heart of 


supernatural grace. Why was I 
chosen, when so many better men 
lived and died without the gift of 
faith? I am sure that it was due 
to the prayers of my mother, an- 


CWADCAOT © 


swered, in God’s fashion more gen- 
erously than we ever expect. She 
often told me that I was the child of 
many prayers. 


(Tue Enp) 


“Wisdom, Real and Imaginary 


ONLY DETACHMENT BRINGS VISION 


HERE are many who because 
of their active occupation 
with business, or endless 
pursuit of pleasure, con- 

sider themselves men of the world, 
not realizing that the parts in life 
that their narrow interests comprise 
are of little consequence. We hear 
much these days about “men of 
vision,” but on closer examination, 
this faculty is found to consist mere- 
ly in the capacity of foreseeing the 
commercial possibilities of a new 
piece of machinery, a tract of land, 
an innovation in service, in short, any- 
thing that can be exchanged for so 
many dollars. 

Another popular fallacy is that 
which attributes an unduly high de- 
gree of comprehension to those men 
and women who are always in the 
thick of things. 

The real citizens of the world 
however, are not the one who dread 
solitude and are perpetually afraid to 
think and act differently than the mob. 
They have no contemptuous pity for 
the man who withdraws himself from 
the comforts, conveniences, and luxu- 
ries that our inventors in conjunction 
with the present economic conditions 
have made possible for people living 
in America. Birth, position, wealth, 
and influence are viewed in their re- 
lation to the whole by these persons, 
and in this attitude, they have little 
in common with the crowd. 

The worldling on the contrary, has 
some very cocksure ideas about the 
nature of broadmindedness and 
provincialism, considers himself in 
the first category, and would hotly 
resent being placed in the second. 

In the light of the history of the 
race however, the second-named class 
Is Just exactly where he helongs. 

“There are three races of men,” 
Socrates informs us, “the philosophic, 
or that of men loving wisdom, the 
ambitious or those loving contention 
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and glory, and the covetous com- 
prising all who love gain, and there 
are three kinds of pleasure corres- 
ponding to these.” Not only he, but 
ali the other ancient thinkers were 
agreed that the intellectual life best 
flourishes in quiet and solitude. Feel- 
ing that beautiful and secluded places 
free from distraction were best 
adopted to promoting the growth of 
the mind, the Stoics and the followers 
of ‘Plato used to meet in groves. While 
engaged in teaching, that great sage 
exhibited an aversion for the market- 
place, selecting instead, a spot on the 
promontory of Sunnium where the 
sea and the Attican mountains af- 
forded a view that for inspiration, ex- 
ercised an influence far more eloquent 
than words. Cicero and his friends 
followed a like course, as did also 
the Pythagoreans. 

The Emperor Lothaire, writing to 
the abbot Raban Maur observed that 
“the rustic solitude of mountains de- 
lights the interior man more than the 
regal splendor of cities, for there, no 
envy deceives the tranquil breast with 
a cheerful aspect, nor language 
adorned with flattering colors, with 
mutual wickedness, fabricates decep- 
tion.” Digby informs us that “in the 
first century of our era, men had be- 
gun to read the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew in the garden of Academus, and 
soon after, we find the monks in such 
beautiful groves as that in which 
the lessons of Plato were imparted, 
or else in wild and solemn regions, 
still further removed from the per- 
turbations of men.” 

Vincent of Beauvais, a scholar of 
the thirteenth century was of the 
opinion that it was easier to study in 
a foreign country inasmuch as it 
tended to withdraw familiar things 
from the mind of the student, and in 


that way minimized distraction. After 
having traveled through Greece, Ana- 
charsis, a globe trotter of early days 
noticed a considerable contrast be- 
tween the Lacedaemonians and the 
rest of the inhabitants of that coun- 
try. The latter must have repre- 
sented the jazzminded of that day, 
leading restless, hectic exciting lives, 
traveling in circles, making a lot of 
noise, raising much dust, and all of 
it purposeless. The former, on the 
other hand, impressed him with their 
ability to think and talk intelligently. 

Not only does the foolish squander- 
ing of money clash with man’s higher 
nature. Its inordinate pursuit exer- 
cises a similar tendency. “Wisdom is 
fettered by gain,” says Pindar, while 
St. Thomas Aquinas reminds us that 
“eternal occupation hinders the con- 
templation of wisdom.” Speaking of 
the Babbits of his day, St. Augustine 
says, “When I reflect on the conduci 
of the lovers of the world, I know 
not at what time preaching can be 
employed most seasonably to heal 
their minds, for when events are fav- 
orable to them, one sees them drunk- 
en with fortune, and the insolence of 
their pride makes them reject as 
fables the remonstrances and sayings 
of holy men. If adversity press 
them, wholly occupied with what af- 
flicts them, they think more of de- 
livering themselves from the evil 
which they feel than of taking meas- 
ures against that which menaces 
them.” 


‘< HE body through its wants,” 
says Plato, “is the subject of a 
thousand occupations to deprive us of 


leisure.” He realized that such a 
state of affairs not only constituted a 
serious obstacle to the quest for true 
knowledge, but that it furthermore, 
“fills us with a multitude of delusions 
so that we cannot see the real nature 
of things, for wars and insurrections 
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and battles have no other origin but 
the body, and the desires arising from 
it 

“The possession of superfluous 
wealth sometimes doth hinder our 
clear apprehension of matters,” re- 
marked Thomas Fuller speaking of 
the unhappy state that seventeenth 
century England had fallen into, and 
a hundred years later, this same mel- 
ancholy condition prompted Oliver 
Goldsmith to pen his famous lines: 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills 
a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men 

decay.” 


Cicero views those who have exag- 
gerated ideas of the importance of 
money as “a race of men horrible 
and fearful who hold their posses- 
sions embraced with such love, that 


rather than relinquish them, you 
would say, their limbs might sooner 
be torn from their bodies.” Bacon 
concluded that “what is termed a 
character may indeed be formed in 
the boisterous stream of the world, 
but a genius is fostered amid the 
stillness and peace which enable the 
soul to hear the sweet voice of na- 
ture.” 

“Ignorance is an atrophy of the 
soul, but knowledge is its food,” says 
St. Clement of Alexandria, while St. 
Bonaventure tells us that “easily will 
the spirit of error delude you if you 
neglect science; nor hath the cunning 
enemy any machinations more effica- 
cious to remove love from the heart 
than that of causing you to walk neg- 
ligently and without reason, for God 
is wisdom, and He wishes to be loved 
not alone affectionately, but wisely.” 


CPOPOGWHRD 


“Although there are so many dif- 
ferent nations on the earth,” says 
St. Augustine, “living according to 
different rites and manners, and dis- 
tinguished by variety of languages, 
arms and habits, yet there are not 
more than two races of human so- 
ciety existing, which we may cal! 
two cities; the one consisting of men 
who live after the flesh, and the other 
of those who live after the spirit.” 

In the opinion of St. Bernard, 
nothing affords more lasting satisfac- 
tion, safeguards the mind from fool- 
ish delusions and popular “ fallacies, 
strengthens the will against habits 
of dissipation, in short brings out all 
of man’s higher powers than the prac- 
tice of calm reflection. 

The true man of the world is the 
one who is sufficiently detached from 
it to see it in perspective. 


Leave It to A Jew 


A FACT THAT COULD BE EASILY DUPLICATED 


HREE weeks trying to get 

“Shank’s Mare” in walking 

condition gave me plenty 

of opportunity to observe 
the cross section of society that fre- 
quents an American Spa. 

Some people go there because it is 
fashionable to spend a few weeks in 
this exclusive resort; others because 
they can mingle with the worldly 
rich; the sport to get into condition 
and counteract the effects of high liv- 
ing; while poor things from both 
high and low society, or like myself of 
no social level or aspiration thereto, 
are sentenced by the doctor to this 
Aix-Les-Bains of America. 

An all night run on the train and 
you are there bag and baggage—Mrs. 
B—with companion, dog and chauf- 
feur, the second chauffeur will ar- 
rive later with the car. She will 
occupy a suite of five rooms, includ- 
ing her own private dining room. 

Here comes an interesting party of 
six adults, noisy and ultra fashion- 
able—they made their money selling 
chewing gum. 

A wheel chair comes with the next 
arrival. Maid, nurse, and everything 
that money can buy, but arthritis has 
taken its toll and she goes from one 
cure to another in the hope of relief. 

‘Watch this dear old couple, she 
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like a doll only four feet tall, but a 
face that instantly attracts. He tall 
but stooped from years, lovingly 
guides her, his eyes are always turned 
tc her, she is his world. Fifty-six 
years of married life and still on their 
honeymoon. She chides him to stand 
erect, “you aren’t old, sweetheart” 
she whispers and he laughingly re- 
plies in a whisper “Fifty-six years 
stooping down to kiss my loved one 
is making me bend, it is a habit.” 
You hear their musical laugh, they 
see nothing but each other. Look at 
her dear face again, and you know the 
first question she will ask the clerk, 
for it is Saturday when she arrives 
—‘“Please tell me where the Catholic 
Church is and what time they have 
raass.” She came by Doctor’s orders, 
but if the greatest of all Doctors jsn’t 
there she has no intention of remain- 
ing. 

What a contrast follows—a face 
marked with discontent, and unhap- 
piness searching for a cure, yet never 
finding one. She tried marriage, but 
divorced him after a few years. Later 
when we made her acquaintance she 
confided she didn’t believe in either 
God or man. We didn’t have to be 


told anything about it, we knew it. 

Laughter arrives with the next 
party—yes, happy because they have 
the greatest of blessings, children. 
Dad has a ten day vacation and he 
takes mother and three of the chil- 
dren to help him enjoy it. Two 
smaller ones are home with grandma. 
It isn’t many hours before we sce 
the “dear old couple” and the chil- 
dren forming an acquaintance. Yes, 
they have a common bond — Holy 
Mother Church. 

Dinner hour arrives and we sit in 
Peacock Alley and watch the parade 
ge by. Oh! the mockery of it all. 
Crippled in limbs, seeking a cure, 
yet if going to bed they would have 
more clothes on. Here comes one 
who I am sure must be a grandma, 
but dressed as if sixteen, pale green 
and a wisp of gauze between her and 
the cold world. Gown after gown 
goes by, all cut to expose as much 
of the body as is possible. And we 
send missionaries to convert the 
heathens and teach them to wear 
clothes. Are we to be the only one 
with a whole dress on? No, here 
comes our dear old couple, she with 
her blue dress with its touch of lace 
at the throat and he as he would 
be at home, no formality, he cares 
not for conventions, 
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Coming at the end of the parade 
and hoping to escape the style is the 
priest. Through the kindness of a 
lew, his meals are provided at the 
Hotel, otherwise he would go hungry 
many a night. 

Sunday morning we attend the lit- 
tle church perched on the hill top, 
it is only a tenth of a mile away but 
the rise to it is forty-one feet in that 
distance. Such a little church and 
the only Catholic one in the whole 
county. It is large enough for the 
eight families in the twenty square 
miles that are the parish limits. They 
are mountain folks and can spare very 
little for its support. There are many 
millionaires who come to the Spa, 
and they belong to Mother Church 
in the cities where it is no up hill 
work to attend mass. There are 
others not so wealthy who feel that 
they must attend mass, but why sup- 
port the church—it isn’t their parish 
—but a third class is also there who 
feel that they must not only attend 


miass but must support the church 
and thank God that they have one 
so near. 

The little priest, a convert to the 
Faith with all the zeal of youth, 
goes up that hill every night, and 
many a time he must feel it is the 
hill of Calvary. There is a heavy 
debt on the little place, there are coal, 
water and tax bills to meet. His 
parishioners cannot contribute much, 
and he cannot, like his neighbor, the 
Episcopalian minister, marry a 
wealthy woman, nor like the Presby- 
terian minister, have his wife take 
in boarders. 

How little do we who are in the 
cities realize what the priests in the 
country parishes, especially in the 
South, are made to suffer. Some one 
said that Henry Ford did more for 
catholicity than any other single 
agency. Yet how many of us in 
the city own five and six autos; the 
cost of one alone would keep a mis- 
sionary for many months—and the 
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A Man 


poor priest stands like a beggar ask- 
ing alms to get enough to keep body 
and soul together and maybe buy a 
secondhand Ford—a horse could not 
be considered, he would starve with 
the priest. 

In the city our priests are usually 
housed and draw some salary, even if . 
it be small, and if he be an order 
priest his community sees that he is 
fed and gets a suit when the one he 
wears is no longer presentable. But 
the little priest at the Spa receives 
no salary. He is thankful that he 
gets his meals and if once a year some 
one gives him the price of a suit, he 
is more than thankful. 

Catholics come to the Spa—they 
spend twenty and thirty dollars a day 
on themselves and if they go to Mass, 
they think themselves munificent if 
they put a dollar on the plate, and all 
the year the priest who calls God 
down from Heaven and makes it pos- 
sible for them to have Mass is being 
fed by a Jew. 


FROM NEW ENGLAND TO KOKOLAI 


POINT of information, 
Mr. President!” The 
low, mellow, almost 
girlish tones had 
scarcely died away when a sneering 
voice from the other side of the hall 
rang out: 

“Say, Miss Dunn, pick up your 
knitting and go to your room, will 
you? We want to get to the debate 
itself, sometime tonight.” 

A deep flush mantled the face of 
George Dunn as he sat down, si- 
lenced by the amused titter of his 
fellow members of the Barry Debat- 
ing Society. 

The debate, which read: “Resolved 
that the Fifteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States be 
repealed,” then began and the speak- 
ers of both affirmative and negative 
sides gave vent to the eloquence which 
is expected of sophomores at college. 
During the plea of the first speaker, 
Dunn silently slipped from the hall, 
followed by a few stage whispers, 
which served only to deepen the blush 
upon his face. 

Outside it was raining. The inky 
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biackness of the night, so violently in 
contrast with the bright illumination 
of the college hall, at first blinded 
him. Ashamed, angered, confused, 
he stood at the entrance for a few 
moments as if deliberating what he 
would do next. 

Suddenly his eye caught a dull 
gleam of red light which flickered 
now, and now burned steadily. It 
was the sanctuary lamp across the 
Campus. And having recognized it, 
he started towards it. 

Entering, he knelt far down near 
the altar and was lost himself in the 
darkness, for the red sentinel was 
the only light in the church. He 
bowed his head in his arms and tried 
to cry, but found he couldn’t. Why 
couldn’t he? Wasn’t he a girl? Oh, 
how he would like to land a blow on 
the sneering jaw of Bill Dalton and 
pound that tantalizing face of his to 
pulp! But he didn’t dare to, some- 
how or other. He guessed he was a 
coward—a weakling. 


That was the way it had been all 
through his life as far as he could 
remember it. Memories of past ex- 
periences even now made his blood 
boil. He thought of the sneers and 
jibes which, it seemed, would always 
ring in his ears: “Hello Flossie!” 
“There’s Sissy Dunn now!” “Pleased 
to meet you, Miss Dunn!” “Georgie, 
dear, you blush like a girl, don’t you?” 

He surely had tried hard enough 
to overcome all the qualities or habits 
which gave rise to these jeers, but 
scmehow it seemed as though it could 
not be done. After leaving high 
school he thought he would get a 
fresh start at the College for there, 
no one would know him. But alas 
for eager expectancy! It was only a 
repetition of high school times, but 
worse ! 


— TRIED to play baseball and 

football, and proved a miser- 
able failure in both. He got into 
one game of football and after the 
first half, he was pulled out by the 
coach, the only man on the squad 
to be given such prominence. In 
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baseball, his fielding was a clownish 
exhibition and every time he went to 
bat he fanned the air like a gate. He 
certainly was never meant to shine 
in athletics. He might have ability, 
but it lay in other fields. 

Here he was, almost at the end of 
his sophomore year in college, no 
cood—an absolute “rotter.” God had 
made him a man and yet, he wasn’t 
one ; instead, merely a spineless, good- 
for-nothing mollycoddle—a sissy! 

He had always meant to become a 
priest, yet how could he now? God 
surely would never want such as he 
to fill the office of priest. He wanted 
MEN. 


HE storm of anger grew fiercer 
© and deeper despair seized him 
as he cried aloud, “Oh, God, 
why was I ever born? Why 
did You ever let me _ see the 
light of day? Let me die—take me 
away, from this place, this world 
where I am such a misfit. Do some- 
thing for me, or I’ll go mad!” 

A minute later he felt a hand upon 
his shoulder. He lifted his head with 
a start and found himself looking 
into the kind old face of Father Duf- 
fy, a retired member of the faculty, 
now spiritual father of the House. 

“What’s the matter, child? What 
is troubling you? I was making my 
evening visit and overheard part of 
what you were saying. Come, tell 
me what is bothering you and let us 
see if we cannot find a solution. Two 
heads are always better than one, and 
God himself is here to help us with 
His Light.” 

\nd so, with fiercely throbbing 
heart and little sobs of relief, George 
Dunn told his story, thankful that 
the darkness of the chapel hid the 
blushes that swept over his face in 
the narrating of it. 

Twenty years had now elapsed 
and the world saw in Honorable 
William Dalton a wealthy, respected, 
and happy man. It seemed as if 
everything he touched turned to his 
advantage. Dollar begot dollar until 
he found himself a millionaire. The 
world’s view was right. Honorable 
William Dalton was wealthy. He had 
married into one of the finest of the 
old Knickerbocker families and had 
lately established his wife and chil- 
dren in a palatial home on Fifth ave- 
nue, where he lavished upon them all 
that money could buy. His State 
had honored him by sending him to 
the Senate for the second term. The 
world’s view was right. Honorable 


William Dalton was respected. But, 
oh, the world’s view was far from 
right when it thought that William 
Dalton was happy. 

He sat on the deck of his speedy 
pleasure yacht, nervously gnawing 
the end of his cigar. His companion, 
whose appearance the year before, in 
the Passing Show, had raised a veri- 
table furore, languidly inhaled and 
slowly blew forth the smoke of an 
expensive cigarette. 

Cruising along near the Sandwich 
Islands, the propeller shaft had 
broken, and now the yacht floated list- 
lessly. on the smooth waters. -The 
necessary delay made the Honorable 
William chafe, and the petulant de- 
mands for hasty action on the part 
of his companion did not tend to 
soften his mood. 

And what a place to be marooned! 
Scarcely a mile away lay the Island 
of Kokolai—the home of the lepers! 
Surely it was imagination, but the air 
seemed fetid even about the yacht. 

But fetid or not, this delay was 
becoming unbearable. The com- 
plaints and sarcastic remarks of Zola 
were anything but quieting to the 
nerves. Dalton wanted to go off 
somewhere and get away from the 
whole affair. Just to have a few 
hours of peace! But the only pos- 
sible somewhere was Kokolai, the 
inside of the cup, the whited sepul- 
chre—externally beautiful to behold, 
with its green foliage and_ sunlit 
sands, but internally, the abode of 
corruption, stench, and uncleanness— 
in a word, leprosy! 

Sunday morning came and he 
could stand it no longer. He re- 
solved to leave the yacht for a time 
to see if he couldn’t forget his pre- 
dicament and get a respite from 
Zola’s nagging reproaches. Had the 
island been Hell instead of Kokolai 
it would have made no difference. 
Puffing a brand new cigar, he ordered 
the launch and got aboard. 

As he did so, Zola came on deck 
and indolently asked where he was 
going. © 

“I’m going to Kokolai,—to Mass,” 
he said. “Remember this is Sunday.” 

She threw back her head and 
laughed. “That’s as good as I have 
heard since we stopped in this dull 
old place, Will. I guess the air here 
has converted you rather suddenly, 
hasn’t it? I’ve known you now for 
two years and never heard you men- 
tion this ardent longing for Mass be- 
fore. Still, the ways of God are 
inscrutable, so they say. They surely 


are today, in your case, anyway. 
Well, trot along, dear. I’d go myself 
only I don’t want to miss my morn- 
ing smoke and I’m finishing a ripping 
novel on Parisian life. 

“Do be careful not to bring any 
germs back with you. Really, if | 
didn’t know for certain that it is pos- 
sible to visit the colony and return 
without catching the disease. | 
wouldn’t stand for such, a caprice 
Well, tra-la. Mind you don’t stay 
too long. And whatever else you 
do, be very careful not to touch any- 
thing on the island. You can’t be too 
careful.” 

Dalton jammed his cap over his 
head and sank back in the stern, a 
glum figure, nervously chewing the 
end of a third cigar. As he watched 
the distance increase between the 
yacht and himself, he heard Zola’s 
voice again: “Don’t forget to be 
fumigated thoroughly, Will. Be sure 
of that. I don’t want to run any 
risk, you know.” 

“> her,” he grumbled to him- 
self, “she’s always thinking of her- 
self. I could go to Hell, I suppose, 
provided I left her money enough to 
have a good time on. She cares a 
lot for me, she does!” 

A few minutes later and they ar- 
rived at the wharf of the colony 
where they were met by some of- 
ficials and a few curious lepers. Dal- 
ton explained his position and asked 
to be shown over the colony. 

“In an hour or so, perhaps,” said 
the superintendent, “but in the mean- 
time, we have a very important as 
well as very sorrowful task to per- 
form—that is, the funeral of poor 
Father George, who died last night. 
He has been with us for twelve 
years and now he is to be buried 
this morning. Mass will be sung by 
Father Driscoll, who came here a year 
ago to take his place. If you would 
care to attend the service, we will 
be only too pleased to have you ac- 
company us. After that we will be 
glad to have you inspect the station.” 

“Well, I suppose I may as well 
go. Surely I should pay my respects 
tc a man among men, one who laid 
down his life in such an awful way, 
to be of help to others. It is the 
least I can do—to pay final reverence 
to the body which housed such a 
noble soul, gentlemen.” 


Oz church was crowded to its ca- 
pacity ; every single leper on ihe 
island who could get there was pres- 
ent. It was a weird scene—lepers all 
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about, some horribly disfigured, others 
apparently untouched by the disease, 
and every eye wet with tears for the 
lcved one who was no more. The 
service was brief and simple, yet 
solemn, withal. There was no eu- 
logy, for none was needed. Only 
too well did each know the goodness 
of that well spent life, the virility 
of the man, the holiness of the priest. 
After the Mass, the casket was moved 
tc the rear, near the door of the 
church and all were allowed to view 
for the last time, the ghastly remains 
of the heroic man who had laid down 
his life for his friends. “Greater love 
than this, no man hath.” 

Dalton and his companions, the gov- 
ernment officials, were among the 
first to leave. Somewhat gingerly 
he picked his way to the exit and 
peered hesitatingly into the simple 
black casket, almost hidden with 
flowers. There, clad in his priestly 
garments, lay the dead man. Scarcely 
a trace of humanity remained on 
what was once a face. The dark skin 
was puffed up and blackened, and 
a kind of moss, gummy and glisten- 
ing, covered it. Not a single feature 
of any kind was discernible; ears, 
lips and nose had rotted away! 

With a shudder of repulsion, Dal- 
ton hastened into the air, God’s 


blessed air, and gratefully breathed 
in great breaths of it. What a repel- 
lant sight! What a nightmare! 

“Who was he, Mr. Superintend- 
ent?” asked Dalton, as that official 
came up to him, “You spoke of him 
as Father George. What was his 
last name?” 

“His name was Father George 
Dunn, and what a man he was! By 
the way, now that I think of it, he 
came from New York State. May- 
be his family are constituents of 
yours, Senator! He himself went to 
St. Martin’s College and was very 
proud of the fact. He never tired of 
telling us all what a fine old College 
it was, and what wonderful debates 
they used to have there. He was 
very much interested in debates him- 
self and organized a society among 
the lepers here which is known as 
the Barry Debating Society, named 
after the one he used to belong to in 
College.” 

The Honorable William’s eyes 
were beginning to open wider and 
wider in bewildered recollection and 
amazement—George Dunn—Georgie 
Dunn—Sissy Dunn—Barry Debating 
Society, St. Martin’s! “Why man 
alive, I knew that man. I ama St. 
Martin’s boy. That George Dunn 
was a member of my own class. He 


CRAIC I OM SD 


“ohe Dream “Wound o 


HE annals of ancient Erinn 

contain no more interest- 

ing, and, perhaps, no sadder 

tale than that of Princess 
Gormlai, the daughter of Flann, High 
King of Ireland, who reigned about 
the year 900. 

The Princess was remarkable for 
great beauty. From the heart of 
beautiful Erinn to the silver sands 
of its four shores the bards sang 
the praises of the accomplished and 
beautiful Gormlai. 

Many noble warriors, sons of 
Kings, and valiant Princes, with 
Whole armies of retainers, came to 
the Court of her father’s Dun to ask 
lor the hand of the Princess, whose 
beauty and worth were the themes 
of every poet and bard in the land. 
But she was for none of them, and 
they went their ways sorrowing, hav- 


JUST AN IRISH LEGEND 


By CatHaL O’ByrNE 


ing learned the secret of the world’s 
sorrow: Beauty that is bright as the 
sun, and cold as the farthest star, 
and the heartbreak of Love unasked 
and unrequited. 

And so the Kings, and the sons 
of Kings, and the valiant ‘Princes 
went out from the Court of Flann, 
the High King, and took their ways 
through the five Kingdoms of Erinn, 
and on each tongue, as a strain of 
sweet music, was the name gnd the 
praise of Gormlai. 

“And Oh! the brightness of 
brightness on the flower-fair face of 
her,” they said to one another. 

“And Oh! the whiteness of white- 
ness on the foam-white hands of her,” 
they said. 


was a member of the “Barry” at the 
same time I was. He left in sopho- 
more and I never knew what became 
of him. Good God, to think that 
this is his end! I didn’t believe it 
was in him. And I used to think he 
wasn’t a man!” 

On his way back to the yacht, the 
thoughts that flooded the mind of 
Honorable William Dalton were il- 
luminating. Manliness, virility, mas- 
culinity, Georgie Dunn, and himself 
were the items that furnished food 
for meditation. And the conclusions 
which he was forced to form were 
rather disconcerting. 


1x months later the lepers of Ko- 
kolai were, with joy, gathered 
around a new monument which had 
been erected over their dear Father 
George’s grave. It was a magnificent 
marble cross and on one of its gleam- 
ing panels were inscribed these few 
simple but very significant words: 
Father George Dunn 
1889—1929 
Always a MAN. 
A PRIEST Forever. 
Now, a SAINT. 

The monument had been received 
from New York that very day—a 
gift of some rich and unknown 
American! 


Gormlai 


“And Oh! the little gold head of 
her, fit resting place for a golden 
crown,” they said. 

But since she was for none of them, 
their praise went idly by the ears 
of the Princess as the forest-wind 
through the trees. For Gormlai, the 
daughter of Flann was betrothed to 
Cormac Mac Cullennan, the King of 
Munster. 


REAT was the rejoicing wher 

Gormlai, her women and_at- 
tendants, set out from her father’s 
Dun for the Court of Cormac, her 
future husband, and great the con- 
sternation when in a few days she re- 
turned with all her attendants and an 
escort from the King of Munster 
with a message to the King, her 
father, to the effect that the young 
King of Munster had long been de- 
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sirous of taking holy orders, and 
herewith restored the Princess to her 
father with all her dowry and many 
gifts of gold and silver and herds of 
cattle. The King listened to the story 
of the messenger in silence to the 
end, a frown meanwhile gathering be- 
tween his dark brows and a red flush 
deepening on his brow. 


a i pe insult shall be avenged,” he 
said, when the messenger had 
ceased speaking. 

“There is no insult, O King, unless 
it be an insult to serve God rather 
than one’s heart,”’ the messenger said. 

‘’Tis true, that word, O my father. 
Indeed, the young King meant no in- 
sult to thee or me,” said the Princess, 
whose thoughts leaned kindly to the 
Munster youth with the mild eyes, 
the sweet grave face, and low, pleas- 
ant voice. 

“Get thee to they grainan,” cried 
the King, in a rage, “and stay there 
until a fitting husband be found for 
thee, and thou,” he said, turning to 
the messenger, “go thou and tell thy 
master that we shall meet on a day 
of reckoning.” And with that word 
he raised the silken hangings of the 
door-posts and strode out of the hall. 

Not many days had Gormlai so- 
journed in the peaceful seclusion of 
her sunny chamber, when another 
suitor in the person of Cearall, the 
King of Leinster, a fierce, haughty, 
and war-like man, presented himself 
before Flann, the High King, and 
petitioned for the hand of the Prin- 
With many tears did the beau- 
tiful Gormlai plead to be left in peace 
in her grainan with the pleasant com- 
pany of her maidens. 

But all in vain. In a short time 
she was married, sorely against her 
will, to the fierce King of Leinster, 
who carried her away to his Dun in 
the far-off Eastern province. 

Two years later, Flann the High 
King, accompanied by Cearall, his 
son-in-law, gathered together a great 
army and marched into Cildara to 
wage war upon Cormac Mac Cullen- 
nan, ostensibly for the purpose of 
claiming possession of the ancient 
Church of Monastereven (which be- 
longed to Munster, though it was 
situated in the present Queen’s 
County), but in reality to revenge 
the repudiation of Gormlai. 

A furious battle ensued, in which 
Cormac, who was by this time a 
Bishop, was killed, and his body 
mutilated, by the orders of Cearall, 
on the field. 


cess. 


Cearall was himself carried from 
the field and borne home in _ his 
chariot badly wounded. Skilled 
leeches were summoned with all 
haste from the five provinces, and 
from the four outermost ends of 
Erinn, to heal the grievous wounds 
of the King of Leinster. 

For many days he lay sick unto 
death, and tossed restlessly in a fever 
on a bed of pain, fighting his battles 
over and over again. But at length 
the sickness passed, and the leeches, 
handsomely guerdoned for their skill, 
went their ways, saying that all was 
well with Leinster’s King once more. 

One day during his convalescence, 
Cearall, in the presence of the Queen 
and her ladies, recalled with joy the 
incidents of the battle, dwelling with 
particular delight upon the mutilation 
of Cormac’s body. At this point in 
his story Gormlai remonstrated. 

“That was a cowardly and a sin- 
ful act,” she said, “to so ill-use the 
body of the good and holy Bishop.” 

“Dost thou call thy husband and 
Leinster’s King a coward?” cried 
Cearall, in a rage, and starting up 
from his couch he struck the Queen 
to the ground with his foot, where 
she lay grievously hurt, the insult be- 
ing witnessed by her ladies and at- 
tendants. The Queen, without a 
word of reproach, quitted the sick- 
chamber, and, calling her waiting- 
women together, went out from her 
husband’s Dun and returned to her 
father for protection, Flann, the 
High King, by reason of the compact 
entered 
Cearall for the overthrow of Cor- 
mac, did not wish to take hostile 
steps against his son-in-law, but pre- 
tended to look lightly on the indignity 
ofiered to the Queen, his daughter, 
and sent her back to her husband. 
Cold was the welcome before her on 
her return to her husband’s roof, and 
from that hour sad and lonely were 
the days of Gormlai in the Dun of 
the King of Leinster. 

But if her father thought it fitting 
that the indignity offered to the 
Queen should pass unnoticed and un- 
avenged, there was one who thought 
otherwise. Away in the fastnesses 
of the North dwelt Nial Glondubh, 
son of the King of Ulster, kinsman 
to Gormlai and the flower of the 
Northern Chiefs. 


This brave young Prince, having. 


heard of the insult to his relative, 
called together all the Northern clans, 
and, putting himself at their head, 
marched into Leinster, with the in- 


into between himself and: 


tention of taking the Queen under 
the protection of the powerful 
forces of the Northmen. 

Nial Glondubh and his brave clans- 
men went straight to the Court of 
Cearall, and demanded of him that 
Lady Gormlai should be given into 
their protection, and be allowed to 
depart with them, if he, the King, 
did not wish to see his Castle in 
flames, himself a prisoner, and his 
kingdom laid desolate. 

Gormlai, the Queen, protested to 
her kinsman against any violent 
mieasures, insisting only on a separa- 
tion from her husband and a restora- 
tion of her dowry. To this Cearall 
consented with an ill-grace, where- 
upon Gormlai was escorted in great 
state by the gallant Northmen to the 
Court of her father, Flann. 

A year later Cearall went out to 
battle against the Danes of Dublin, 
and was killed by them. Tidings of 
this great battle and the defeat and 
death of the King of Leinster were 
brought Northward to Nial Glon- 
dubh, and once more did he and his 
clansmen journey South to the bor- 
ders of Munster, this time to claim 
Gormlai as his wife. 


or ten years Gormlai lived 
happily with her husband in 
his Northern home until Flann, 
the High King, died, when Nial suc- 
ceeded him as Monarch of all Erinn. 

At this period the ravages of the 
Danes were so incessant throughout 
the south-eastern portions of the 
country that Nial was in constant 
warfare with them. At length he 
and his father, Aedh resolved to make 
a final effort to relieve Munster of 
these cruel foes. Having at last 
hemmed them in so closely in Meath, 
Dublin, and Leinster that they dared 
not move from the immediate vicinity 
of Dublin, he determined to attack 
them in their stronghold. On Wed- 
nesday, 17th October, 917, Nial 
Glondubh and his father, Aedh, with 
a great army, marched upon the 
Danes of Dublin and fought a furi- 
ous battle at Rathfarnham, which re- 
sulted in the complete overthrow ot 
this particular section of the fierce 
Vikings. 

But if victory was great the cost 
was greater, for in the red tide ot 
slaughter which ensued, Nial, his 
father, Aedh, and most of his at- 
tendant Chiefs were overwhelmed. 

Ever after a black cloud of mis- 
fortune seemed to overshadow the 
life of the Queen. Widowed and 
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homeless, her husband and father 
slain, and the royal sceptre having 
passed into other hands, she was 
obliged to journey from province to 
province and from Court to Court, 
reciting the beautiful poems com- 
posed by herself, for which she was 
renowned, and in which she extolled 
the valour and chivalry of her hus- 
band and lamented her fortunes. 

It happened that on one occasion 
she was the honored guest at the 
Court of a King. Every ear was 
enchanted with her beautiful songs, 
and every voice loud in the praise 
of her poems. At length, when the 
feasting was over and the music had 
ceased, Gormlai was conducted with 
every mark of courtesy to the guest- 
chamber by the women of the Court, 
where they left her for the night. 

Next morning when the waiting- 


Out of 


S THEY began the ascent of 
the mountain the famous 
naturalist — with innumer- 
able degrees and honorary 

degrees from universities at home 
and abroad, rhapsodized on the lav- 
ishness with which Mother Earth is 
served, and drew the attention of his 
young daughter to the bright-hued 
dragon flies skimming a stretch of 
clear water or darting in and out 
among the swaying reeds that edged 
It. 

“Pollen laden,” he commented. He 
pointed to a wind swept upland pas- 
ture with golden rod and wild aster. 
To another with sumac and wocd- 
bine flaming prematurely. 

“All bird and wind planted,” he 
declared, “as are these,” indicating 
a rocky glen where Lilliputian cedars 
were pushing their velvety green 
spires through a netting-of sweet 
fern. 

“This sprouted when some pirate 
crow buried his booty,” he observed 
as they came upon a lone wild cherry 
tree. 

“Daddy what makes the birds as- 
sist nature?” questioned the natur- 
alist’s young daughter eagerly. 

“Instinct,” was the prompt re- 
sponse. 

When they reached the top of the 
mountain blue mists were creeping 
up on its eastern slopes and the val- 
ley below was in deep shadow. But 


women entered the chamber to at- 
tend on the Queen they found her, 
in her night-robes, insensible on her 
bed, a great wound in her breast, 
from which the blood flowed down 
over the silken coverlet of the bed 
and lay in a crimson tide on the 
floor. 

Assistance was hastily summoned, 
but the leeches went away as they 
came, saying that it was her death- 
wound was upon the Queen, and that 
there was no cure for it but the cure 
of death. 

During her last long illness Gorm- 
lai composed the verses in which are 
recorded the trials and troubles of 
her eventful life, and giving an ac- 
count of the dream in which she re- 
ceived the wound which afterwards 
caused her death. This was the man- 
nereof her dream: 


“She dreamed that she saw King 
Nial Glondubh, whereupon she got 
up and sat in her bed to behold him. 
When he for anger would forsake 
and leave the chamber, and as he 
was departing in that angry motion 
(as she thought), she gave a snatch 
after him, thinking to have taken 
him by the mantle to keep him with 
her, and fell upon the brazen bed- 
stick of her bed, so that it pierced 
her breast, even to her very heart 
which received no cure until she died 
thereof.” 

Thus died the beautiful and ac- 
complished Gormlai, daughter of 
King Flann Mac Milescheachlin, the 
betrothed of Cormac Mac Cullennan, 
King and Bishop, and the widow in 
succession of Cearall, King of Lein- 
ster, and Nial Glondubh, King of 
Ulster. 


“Ohe Mouth of Babes 


By M. Hansury Dopp 


on the western slopes the sun still 
lingered eloquently, picking out win- 
dows in hamlets and setting them on 
fire, and out over the sunlit sea, home 
flapping gulls seemed tiny specks 
against a golden screen. Then sud- 
denly the sun slipped away. 

In that instant hills purpled and 
streams whose pebbles had glistened 
like nuggets in the sunbeams, became 
lines of molten silver down the 
mountain side. While pools that had 
been shimmering gold, darkened to 
indigo to mirror the evening star. 
The echo of an angelus floated up. 


The necromancy of the day’s clos- 
ing enthralled the young girl; its 
tranquil charm crept into her soul. 
Deep in reverie, she watched the 
clouds, adrift in a tender after glow, 
tinge crimson with the sun’s final 
benediction. 


“A penny for your thoughts.” His 
daughter’s pensiveness attracted the 
naturalist. She smiled up at him af- 
fectionately. 

“I was wondering, Daddy, why it 
is that no two sunsets are alike, yet 
each so beautiful ?” 

“Chance, my dear.” The naturalist 
shrugged his shoulders amusedly and 
they began the descent of the moun- 
tain. 


High noon and a zenith sun beat 
down on a beach where a wee boy 
was playing, while his mother found 
it necessary to shade her eyes with 
her hands as she fondly watched her 
tot of three roll his ball up and 
down the glittering sands. 

When it bounced into a grassland 
that bordered the beach he followed 
after intrepidly, shouting in high glee 
as a covey of startled birds took the 
air. But when the ball rolled into a 
hollow under a cliff, he uttered a cry 
that brought his mother to her feet. 

Unable to persuade the child to 
venture alone, the mother with his 
tiny hand fast in hers, entered the 
cave. After the dazzling brilliance 
of the noonday outside, the shadowy 
interior was nocturnal. 

“It’s a big chunk of dark,” cried 
the wee one holding back. His 
mother felt him shiver as he clutched 
at her skirt. But once their eyes 
were accustomed to the darkness the 
ball was quickly found. With the 
recovered treasure safely under his 
arm daring returned and round eyed 
and solemn, the child essayed a sur- 
vey of his surroundings. 

Wishing to dispel his fears, the 
mother stooped and drew him to her 
reassuringly. 

“You see, little son, no one is here.” 

“No muzzer,” he smiled winsome- 
ly and a chubby arm stole round her 
neck, “nobody, only God.” 





“Ghe Apostolate of the Gatholic Library 


HE KEYNOTE of the twenty- 
sixth annual convention of 
the Catholic Education As- 
sociation was sounded 

when our educational leaders, at the 
first general meeting, called upon the 
delegates to accept this thesis: 

The new order of things education- 
al demands a “modernizing of meth- 
ods to fit youth to meet present day 
problems.” Responsibility to the 
times in which we live puts us under 
the obligation of “integrating our 
educational thinking with that of our 
contemporaries,” declared Reverend 
Dr. Fulton Sheen of the Catholic 
University. 

Our intellectual leaders from the 
Hierarchy and the laity have caught 
the rejuvenating spirit of Pius XI 
now gloriously reigning. The un- 
precedented activities of the present 
Pope have attracted the attention of 
the world, and riveted the eyes of the 
nations on the Vatican City. 

\mong the outstanding innovations 
of Pius XI, none has so broad a 
scope and so great a significance as 
the expansion of the Vatican Library 
to historical research. In moderniz- 
ing the Vatican Scriptorium, the 
Holy Father has unlocked priceless 
treasures, making them available to 
scholars throughout the world. Look- 
ine out from the window of St. 
Peter’s, the Vicar of Christ has con- 
firmed his oft-expressed desire for 
peace by presenting to Christendom 
a new Vatican in commemoration of 
His Holiness’ sacerdotal golden ju- 
bilee. On this revolutionary policy 
depends the future of Catholic his- 
torical development. 

In harmony with the attitude of 
the Holy Father were all the utter- 
ances of our representative speakers 
at the Toledo Convention. Complete 
unanimity on the immediate need for 
setting new standards for reaching 
higher levels of instruction and ac- 
complishment was apparent. 

We of the teaching profession 
shall lose no time in unnecessary de- 
lay, in carrying out the wishes of our 
spiritual guides and _ institutional 
executives. 

The first educational problem to be 
solved is the organization and ad- 
ministration of our libraries. Ele- 
mentary, High School, Normal 
School and College libraries must be- 


By Sister M. Acatua, O.S.U. 


come an integral part of the curricu- 
lum. The library is now regarded as 
the barometer of the intellectual life 
of the school. To get an accurate 
estimate of the school’s mental tem- 
perature it is necessary to read its 
barometer in terms of library service. 
In the matter of library development 
we lack ripened knowledge, leisure 
and maturity. We shall need to ex- 
tend our activities far beyond our 
wont if we are to profit by Rome’s 
example, and gain from the fulness 
and inspiration of the newer methods. 

The library is an institution with- 
in an institution. For Catholics, it 
is more. It should set the standard 
for our intellectual relations with 
those who hold a materialistic philoso- 
phy synonymous with moral and 
spiritual decay. 

It remains for Catholics to en- 
lighten the mind of America by re- 
ducing ignorance, the cause of bigot- 
ry, by appraising Catholic education 
in the light of past and present cul- 
tural contributions to society. To 
accomplish this, our Christian inheri- 
tance must find expression in solving 
social, political, religious and philo- 
sophical problems. Through our 
graduates of Catholic colleges our 
literary gift must be more widely and 
uniformly disseminated. Our Brown- 
sons, Heckers and Corcorans must 
vindicate the Church and defend her 
doctrine and principles. 

Catholic young men and women 
must be encouraged to adopt a career 
which will enable them to pay their 
indebtedness to the Church; to enter 
the profession of books by means of 
a specialized training. In order that 
prospective librarians may acquire 
the knowledge to impart technique 
to others, they themselves must be 
trained. At present there is no Catho- 
lic institution of higher learning 
qualified to give professional train- 
ing for librarianship. To remove 
this handicap, it is imperative that we 
establish such a school. We must 
place within our public libraries 
Catholic apologists who can carry on 
the layman’s apostolate to the intel- 
lectual unbeliever and to thousands 
of sincere persons who are unin- 
formed or misinformed. There is 
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need for gifted pens and literary tal- 
ent, but we must develop a reading 
habit among Catholics in general be- 
fore we shall be able to combat the 
advocates of “new thought,” and 
kindred heresies born of each new 
day. Whether in the philosophic or 
scientific fields, there is need of Cath- 
olic laymen who are conversant with 
current Catholic print; men and 
women from our own schools who 
can show that the greatest scientists 
were deeply religious men; _ that 
Scholastic Philosophy is as irrefut- 
able in its logic as mathematics. The 
power of the book to do this is be- 
yond challenge. 

One trained and skilled in reference 
work, who is familiar with the in- 
dexes, who can use his Catholic in- 
stinct to detect the insidious poison 
injected into the most polished writ- 
ing will be in a position to make a 
judicious selection for many an un- 
suspecting reader. 

The scholar and the desultory read- 
er must be served. 

The moral monstrosity of a Victor 
Hugo, the revolting realism of Zola, 
and the distortion of history by 
Froude are being repeated in our own 
day and hour and the trained Catho- 
lic librarian with a thoroughly dis- 
ciplined mental acumen will find. in 
Newman, Dante, Arnold and Pater 
ail antidote for many a reader. 

The thoroughly-read Catholic li- 
brarian will unconsciously develop 
growth and cultivate literary taste. 
To study, extend and apply the prin- 
ciples of Christian philosophy to lit- 
erary appreciation is the duty of a 
librarian who lays claim to any de- 
gree of efficiency in his or her pro- 
fessional service. “Every man is a 
debtor to his profession,” said Bacon. 
So, too, is every Catholic graduate a 
debtor to his Catholic training. 

What is he or she doing, individu- 
ally, to pay this debt? Are our col- 
lege graduates taking their places in 
the professions, and in the thousands 
of libraries encircling this land? Or 
are they still “holding positions”? 
What are we doing to counteract the 
movement to take the idea of God out 
of life? 


RE Catholic colleges recruiting 
for the profession of Catholic 
librarianship ? 
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UPSTREAM, by Martin Scott, S.J. 
mc York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
Price: $2.00. 


Like his “Mother Machree,” this 
latest novel of Father Scott is the story 
of a poor boy’s struggle to advance his 
musical education. This time, however, 
the hero is an embryonic maestro with 
the violin. 


” 


‘he reader is warned by the jacket 
that Father Scott has painted a “some- 
hat idealistic picture.” He has done 
all that and then some, In fact there 
is an almost puerile touch to the story 
both in plot and in character delinea- 
tion. It is a sort of Horatio Alger 
story of a young lad and his widowed 
mother alone in the great city of New 
York. The character of Tony Bosco 
is not simply “‘ideal,” or “old-fashioned.” 
Indeed, he is quite impossible; an al- 
most absurd creation. Not by the great- 
est stretch of the imagination can one 
imagine any red-blooded American boy 
acting and speaking after the manner 
of Tony; least of all one who lives in 
a Second Avenue tenement house, and 
is subject to the environment and com- 
panionship which such a life must en- 
tail. 

Either the author is woefully ignor- 
ant of natural American boy-life or he 
is merely endeavoring to be edifying. 
It is such silly sentimentalism and 
exaggerated religiosity that Catholic 
writers and critics are everywhere de- 
crying as the bane of the Catholic 
novel. 

The publishers have done an excel- 
lent job on the book. Both the typog- 
raphy and the binding are well nigh 
perfect. All of which is much more 
than the book deserves. 


THE TREASURY OF THE FAITH 
SERIES: Gop ann His Attrisutes, 
Rey. Arthur Reys. THe SACRAMENT 
or Baptism, Rev. J. P. Murphy, 
a Ph.D. THe CHurcn Surrer- 

Rev. J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price 75 cents each. 
The Treasury 


of the Faith Series 


comprises a number of handbooks pur- 


[ANY BOOK NOTICED HERE MAY BE PROCURED THROUGH “THE SIGN.” 


porting to be a complete presentation 
of Catholic teaching for the instruction 
of the ordinary reading public. The 
range of subjects is extensive, some of 
which find their way into popular print 
for the first time. Yet, it is to be 
feared, a better choice could have been 
made as regards a few of these sub- 
jects. For instance one of the above 
volumes, Gop AND His AtTrrRIBUTES. 
The author must surely have been in 
a quandary while engaged in its pro- 
duction. He was dealing with an ab- 
stract and extremely speculative piece 
of Dogma, so fine indeed, that without 
the help of Scholastic apparatus it is 
practically impossible to treat of it. Yet 
he was to present it in a manner clear 
and simple enough for the consumption 
of the ordinary reading public, Whether 
he has succeeded in his task let the 
reader judge. To a theologically trained 
mind that has been initiated into the 
subtleties of Metaphysics and Theodicy, 
and to one who has swapped phrases 
with the Schoolmen, the book will pro- 
vide interesting reading. But to the 
man in the street, well—? 

THE SACRAMENT OF BaprtisM con- 
tains a vest-pocket abridgment of the 
Church’s teaching concerning this sine 
qua non of salvation. The necessity of 
Baptism, the subject and the minister 
receive. solid and substantial treatment 
while a concise summary provides a 
quick reference as to just what a Catho- 
lic believes in this regard. As Michael 
Williams says in introducing the book, 
“It is a particularly valuable number 
of the series.” 

One of the most consoling doctrines 
of the Church is given consideration in 
the third volume, THE Cuurcnu Svur- 
FERING. The author belongs to that 
Order whose members have drunk deep 
of the Incarnation, the influence of which 
colors everything Benedictine. The why 
and the existence of Purgatory is here 
portrayed from a rational as well as a 
theological standpoint. So much infor- 
mation and food for thought lies be- 
tween the pages of this small book, 
knowledge which, for obvious reasons, 
our Catholic people crave, that this vol- 
ume should prove to be one of the most 
popular of the series. 
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RETREAT DISCOURSES 
MEDITATIONS FOR 
IOUS. By Rev. J. P. 


AND 
RELIG- 


Toussaint, 


C.SS.R. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Rev. J. P. Miller, C.SS.R._ B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Price: $2.50. 


These discourses on the Religious Life 
that were preached to thousands of Re- 
ligious are now preserved in writing 
where they can continue to touch the 
heart even though the voice of the 
preacher speaks to them no more. As the 
author states in his preface, they “have 
stood the test of many years of constant 
usage. They have contributed no little 
to the glory of God, and they have 
been helpful to many in their spiritual 
jife. For this reason it is well to not 
allow them to moulder in the dust.” 

Besides the usual subjects on the 
Vows, Obligations and Duties of the 
Religious Life and Prayer, there are to 
be found a few not ordinarily met with 
such as Contentment, Uselessness, Con- 
scientiousness, Three Classes of Relig- 
ious, and others quite thought provoking. 
Since, however, the number of confer- 
ences totals fifty-two, it would be im- 
possible to employ them all in a single 
course of spiritual exercises. The au- 
thor having this in mind has merely 
placed them in a logical sequence, leav- 
ing it to the individual to use them 
as desired. 

The book is replete with striking ex- 
amples and useful gleanings from the 
Lives of the Saints and Holy Scrip- 
ture. The dangers that beset Religious 
from within and without are vividly 
portrayed, dangers that no one can close 
their eyes upon. Still, notwithstanding 
the wholesomeness of frequent medita- 
tiori on sin, death, hell and other terri- 
fying aspects of life, the striving of the 
soul after God and holiness must re- 
ceive its share of encouragement and 
assistance. And those who live in the 
Houses of the Lord, those who experi- 
ence the sweet romance of the soul with 
God, are drawn thither more by love 
than fear. Why not, then, give these 
chosen ones of Christ to enjoy more the 
perfume of the lilies and roses of the 
sanctity to which they are called lest 
they weary and grow dispirited amid the 
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pungency of unfaithfulness and sin. To 
know our weaknesses is good for the 
soul, but to know our possibilities and 
to strive to accomplish, such is, on the 
whole, far better. 


VIGIL. By a Sister of Notre Dame de 
Namur. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York. Price: $2.00. 


Long before the appearance of this, 
her latest and wholly delightful volume, 
its anonymous author emphatically 
demonstrated her consummate artistry 
as a writer of popular spiritual treat- 
ises. Among the books in that particu- 
lar class her “Cresting the Ridge” has 
few equals. 

ViciIL, however, unlike her former 
books, is written exclusively for Religi- 
ous, especially nuns. There is an in- 
definable charm about this book. One 
wishes that there were some way of 
combining all its wonderful qualities and 
expressing them in a single word. Some 
adjective which would adequately con- 
vey its fervent appeal, the numerous pas- 
sages of altogether exquisite writing to 
be found among its pages, the admirable 
order and arrangement of matter, and 
above all, its solid spirituality. It is 
this last named characteristic which 
stands out so boldly. Its author must 
indeed be very close to God. Such 


thoughts as she-expresses, such earnest. 


exhortations to remain steadfast in the 
long vigil of the religious life, and such 
fervid invitations to love and sacrifice, 
must come from a heart filled with the 
love of God, and one inured to sacrifice. 

“Christ-love,” the chapter dedicated 
to the life-giving Passion and Death of 
Our Savior is especially well done. Its 
vibrant keynote “With Christ am I 
nailed to the Cross,” is sounded forcibly 
throughout, and must be indelibly im- 
pressed on the mind of any religious 
soul reading the book. 

This is the book to give to your 
friends in convent and cloister for 
Christmas. 


SURVIVALS AND NEW ARRI- 
VALS. By Hilaire Belloc. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. Price $2. 


Although Mr. Belloc is uniformly 
choice in his writings, it is but seldom 
that he reaches the literary, historic or 
dialectic perfection that he has attained 
in this small volume. In brief, his book 
makes a rapid survey of the schools of 
thought, opposing the Catholic Church, 
that flourished in the Victorian era, that 
exist today and, judging from the trend 
of current event, will be her chief intel- 
lectual opponents in the future. When 
Mr. Belloc essays controversy you have 
him at his best. He writes with the 
dogmatism of a savant, first stripping 
the opinions of his adversaries of every 
mark of plausibility and then subjecting 
them to a pitiless lampooning. Herein 
lies his literary genius which may be 


summed up in the one word, Power. 


Other qualities he has in an extraordi- 
nary degree but all are subordinated to 
this. When the reading becomes slight- 
ly dull, as is bound to happen in a 
book of this nature, it is his manner of 
powerfully depicting historic incident or 
of reducing an obscure truth to an im- 
pregnable epigram that revives interest. 

After adequately laying the ghosts of 
some five Survivals and pointing out the 
fallacies of two members of the Main 
Opposition, he enters the lists against 
his two most formidable opponents, 
namely; the “Mordern Mind” and the 
“New Paganism.” He wades into the 
“Mordern Mind” with the grim deter- 
mination of fighting to the finish. So 
effectively does he thrust and parry that 
the very foundations are knocked from 
under that anomalous type of mentality. 
“Tt is,” he says, “a spirit of print and 
tags, all soaked in ready-made phrases 
which have been swallowed whole, with- 
out the least examination, by minds 
incapable of criticism. It is a spirit that 
has lost acquaintance with logical 
form and is too supine to reason. It 
is a spirit which lives on bad science 
and worse history at third hand. It is 
the spirit not of the populace or of 
the scholars, but of the half-educated.” 
Then making some sharp animadver- 
sions on the present system of compul- 
sory public school education and the 
state of the ‘press’, the blame for both 
of which he heaps upon the shoulders 
of the ‘Mordern Mind’, he concludes 
the chapter with this indictment: ‘‘There 
stands the ‘Mordern Mind’; a morass,” 
—and indeed, that is just what it is. 

In the last chapter the author at- 
tempts to discover “the smell, taste and 
stuff” of the New Paganism. This 
looming mgnace to the Truth with its 
adherents who chat pleasantly with the 
dead, like discords in music, prefer the 
ugly in paint and stone, who laud what 
was formerly called perversion in sex, 
and respect theft and swindling when 
done on a large scale, portends to be 
the religion that will be set up against 
the Church on the last day. To the 
fundamental question on which is based 
the entire superstructure of the New 
Paganism, namely: If man was freed 
from the trammels of revelation could 
he acquire the innocence and abandon 
of the brute animal? Belloc answers 
with a decisive negation. Religion is too 
much a part of man’s nature to be 
lightly put aside in order to indulge 
one‘s baser. preferences. The Pagans 
of the time before Christ divided the 
Deity into many lesser gods, having 
one corresponding to every human ac- 
tion. Even the lowest posture was 
consecrated to a divinity, for did they 
not have a Pan and a Priapus? 

He arranges the New Paganism for 
the sake of showing just wherein lies 
its threat. Who has not noticed the 
mayhem performed upon art in the 


works of the modern masters, or who 
has not been revulsed at the deliberate 
pornographic realism in the “best sell- 
ers,” or been disgusted with all this 
blather about birth-control,  steriliza 
tion and companionate marriage? This 
is the New Paganism in embryo—it is 
as yet hardly cognizant of its own exist 
ence. Says Mr. Belloc: “When it is 
mature we shall have, not the present 
isolated, self-conscious insults to beauty 
and right living, but a positive co-ordi 
nation and organized affirmation of the 
repulsiye and the vile.” When that shal! 
come to pass the New Paganism will no 
longer be a matter of conjecture; it will 
have arrived. 

The present unsettled state of Neo- 
Paganism gives the Church a rare op- 
portunity. It is with a short essay upon 
this subject that Mr. Belloc concludes 
his remarkable book. The task of con- 
verting the Neo-Pagan world is not 
nearly so collossal as the task that pre- 
sented itself to the twelve Apostles, They 
were opposed by a systematic Philoso 
phy in a world that knew nothing but 
paganism. Today the case is different. 
Neo-Paganism is not native to the peo- 
ple of Europe or America, and it is not 
established as a method of thought; 
moreover the people of the West are at 
bottom Christian though they know lit- 
tle of Christ and less of His doctrine. 
This state of the question makes the 
mode of action to be taken by the 
Church evident. Before the Neo-Pagan- 
ism can mature into a full-blown op- 
position the Church must vigorously 
counteract with instruction—instruction 
concerning her teachings. For only 
she can answer the. great questions, 
“Whence is man?” and “Whither does 
he go?” It is only the satisfying answer 
to these questions that will put a stop 
to the ravages of the Neo-Paganism, 
and avert the oncoming catastrophe of 
the despair that is inevitable. 

Finally, what does the future hold in 
store for the Catholic Church? In his 
reply the author may seem to be ex- 
treme, for he prophesies a_ brilliant 
spiritual triumph in a coming age. Thie 
world at that time will be divided into 
two camps; one the Catholic Church and 
the other Paganism. Human Reason, 
however, will be the victor; which is 
but another way of saying the Catholic 
Church, “for everywhere outside the 
Faith the decline of Reason is apparent.” 
By what sign will we know that the 
ultimate conquest of the Church is at 
hand? Paradoxically enough, when the 
persecutions revive ! 

If you have had the educational ad- 
vantages of Hilaire Belloc, and if you 
are endowed with his analytical mind 
and possess his historical knowledge, 
then you will gain nothing from this 
book ; otherwise—and precious few there 
are who are not in this class—put Svr- 
vIVALS AND New ArRIVALS on your 
reading list as necessary. 
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Father Gonstantine Leech, C. L. 
cA Martyr to Duty 


3y NicHoLas SCHNEIDERs, C.P. 


nN Aprit 24, 1929, three 
Passionist missionaries, 
(Fathers Godfrey Holbein, 
Clement Seybold, and Wal- 
ter Coveyou) were captured and 
killed by bandits in the Passionist 
Mission District of Hunan, China. 
Their deaths caused much comment 
both in China and in the United 
States, and there was scarcely a news- 
paper published in either country 
which did not record the sad yet 
glorious event. Many telegrams and 
letters, from far and near, were re- 
ceived by the Passionist Fathers, and 
all of them sounded a note of sor- 
row commingled with one of trium- 
phant joy. For though the loss of 
these three priests, and the manner 
in which they died, may well cause 
us to grieve, yet were our hearts 
gladdened with the thought that to 
the Passionist Order came the honor 
and glory of having the first Ameri- 
can martyrs in China—since mar- 
tyrs we may justly call them. 
Almost simultaneously, the Pas- 
sionists suffered another severe loss 
in the death of another of their 
Chinese missionaries—the Rev. Fr. 
Constantine Leech, who died just two 
days after the murder of the three 
priests, and was buried at the same 
time with them at Shenchow, Hunan. 
He too was a martyr, but of a dif- 
ferent kind. His was not a martyr- 
dom which saw its fulfillment and 
merited its reward in the short space 
of a few minutes, or a few hours, or 
at most a day or two. His was a 
veritable martyrdom of five long, 
weary years, years filled with innu- 
merable sufferings and untold sacri- 


fices ; all faithfully undergone for the 
one high purpose to which he conse- 
crated his priestly life—the reign of 
Christ in China. 

Father Constantine, as one of his 
fellow missionaries well put it, “died 
a martyr to duty.” Another priest, 
who knew Father Constantine inti- 
mately and was closely associated with 
him in his work in China, said that 
the instrument by which the saintly 


READY TO TELL FORTUNES 


missionary won a martyr’s crown 
was not the bullet or the sword, but 
even a more painful weapon—in that 
it prolongs the agony the longer— 
which might be called “mission ex- 
posure.” Whilst it is true that the 
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immediate cause of his death was 
typhoid fever, we may well believe 
that had he not contracted that dis- 
sease some other malady would have 
caused his death at the same time. 
For, in the light of after events, it 
seems quite clear that a kind Provi- 
dence willed to end the long martyr- 
dom and call the saintly Passionist 
to celebrate in Heaven the feast of 
St. Paul of the Cross, whose faith- 
ful follower he had ever been. It 
was but two days before the feast of 
the great Founder of the Passionist 
Order that Father Constantine died. 

His death, with its various cir- 
cumstances, has already been chron- 
icled. We need but refer the reader 
to THE Sicn of July, 1929. In this 
sketch we hope to give a little insight 
into the character and life of Father 
Constantine, to set forth some inci- 
dents in his virtuous, zealous and 
heroic life which should be recorded 
for future generations. When this 
sketch was about to be begun, the 
writer received a letter from Father 
Agatho Purtill, C.P., in which he 
writes : 

“Dear Father: 

“T just received your letter from 
Tienfang. I certainly am more than 
giad to hear that you are writing a 
little account of Father Constantine 
Leech. Gladly will I give you an idea 
of what I know and think of this 
great missionary. Before I received 
your letter I was thinking what a 
shame it would be if the life of this 
hcroic missionary were not written 
and presented to the public. Last 
night I was so lonesome that I walked 
up and down the hallway and the 
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ught uppermost in my mind was 
Father Constantine. I could hardly 
realize that he is gone. But the more 
| thought the more the sad reality 
came home to me that my best mis- 
onary of this part of North West 
lunan had gone. My mind then went 
his entire life, and the more I 
1editated the more I felt that while 
is gone his spirit lives on and 
mething of his deeds should be 
ritten for the missionaries that are 
follow us.” 
lo write a sketch of his entire 
life or even of the years he spent 
Passionist, would — for many 
be well nigh impossible at 
And so we are forced to 
ourselves to the Life of 
ither Constantine as a Missionary 
China. 
It was in August, 1923, that Father 
mstantine bade farewell to the 
nited States, to his beloved mother 
ind sisters, to all those who were 
dear to him, never to see them again 
this world. His journey was an 
exceedingly difficult one and from 
the very outset his missionary career 
as fraught with dangers and hard- 
ships. First there was a fire on the 
ship and then a typhoon was en- 
countered. Scarcely had foot been 
set in China and a long, arduous 
trip to Hunan begun than came the 
dreaded experience of meeting with 


asons 


resent. 


bandits. As he himself wrote about 
the journey: “When night came on, 
our boat stopped near a village for 
protection. As the darkness _in- 
creased we could see the lights and 
smell the incense which the boatmen 
burnt to the gods to save them from 
bandits and the civil war. The 
words of the Office of Compline, the 
Church’s prayer at night, filled us 
with courage and consolation, and 
with our hearts we repeated often: 
“Into Thy hands, O Lord I com- 
mend my spirit.” 


On THE Way TO SHENCHOW 
RYING as was this journey to 
Shenchow, Father Constantine 

showed a marvelous spirit of joy- 
fulness. His habitually cheerful 
disposition, that joyousness of heart 
which bespeaks a conscience at peace 
with God, caused him to make light 
of the difficulties that crossed his 
path and meet hardships with a smile. 
He had well acquired and made his 
own the homely philosophy which 
teaches that “the man worth while is 
the man who can smile when every- 
thing goes dead wrong.” Amid the 
trying experiences that were to be his 
all during his missionary career, amid 
disappointments, opposition and even 
in his last illness, he could find some- 
thing to be glad about. Many an 
otherwise unpleasant hour was made 


bearable by his very presence. 
was an enemy to gloom. 
Father Constantine stayed in Shen- 
chow but a very short time and then 
proceeded to Yungshun, where his 
active missionary career began. Even 
this part of the three months’ journey 
was not to be without trouble. The 
weather was most disagreeable. Of 
this portion of the trip he wrote: 
“Our bags, beds and clothes got a 
thorough soaking by heavy rain com- 
ing through the roof of the boat. The 
river itself became flooded and caused 
a long delay at every one of the 
rapids we came to and, in conse- 
quence, the journey was tiresome and 
took a longer time than we expected. 
At one place we had to wait 24 hours 
for the river to subside. The food 
began to run low, and made us all 
the more anxious to get home.” 
When at last the long and weary 
journey was ended, and Father Con- 
stantine had settled down to the regu- 
lar missionary life, he told his friends: 
“I am glad to be here. Language, 
food, climate, and bandits, and _ all 
difficulties are gradually giving way 
to my strong determination to do as 
much as possible for God and His 
Church and the salvation of souls.” 
In this last sentence we have the 
very keynote of the life of Father 
Constantine. His outstanding char- 
acteristic was “a strong determina- 


He 
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ticn.” He was no moral weakling, 
nor one to thrive on sentimentality. 
His was one of those vigorous char- 
acters that brook no opposition. If 
obedience or duty or the dictates of 
conscience pointed out a certain man- 
ner of procedure, he was unflinch- 
ing in his determination to do what 
was right. Let him once be con- 
vinced that his action was in con- 
formity with the will of God, and no 
hardships, no opposition, no criti- 
cism could deflect him from his 
ccurse. It would be difficult, and we 
would have to search far and wide, 
to find a more intrepid champion of 
duty and of right, to find a priest 
and Religious with such “a strong 
determination to do as much as pos- 
sible for God and His Church and 
the salvation of souls.” 

The very nature of his character, 
his insistence on ever following out 
what he in conscience felt to be the 
proper procedure, caused him at times 
many a sorrow. For it is no easy 
niatter to walk constantly in the path 
of duty. Yet no hardships, no sor- 
rows could turn him from what he 
thought to be right. He was de- 


termined to be a Passionist Chinese 
missionary and neither trials nor suf- 
ferings, nor anything else would keep 
him from living up to the high voca- 
tion to which he had been called. 


A PassIonistT ALWAYS 
E NEVER forgot that he was a 
Passionist first and foremost. 
It was his ambition to conform 
as much to the Rules and life 
of the Order as_ circumstances 
permitted. He ever bore in mind that 
God had granted him the inestimable 
privilege not only of being a mis- 
sionary, but of being a Passionist 
missionary. It is no wonder then 
that he was so insistent in his wearing 
of the religious habit. Even on some 
of the hottest days, when the heat in 
China is terrific, he would not make 
use of the privilege granted to the 
missionaries, allowing them to wear 
the cooler and more comfortable na- 
tive costume, but continued wearing 
the livery of St. Paul of the Cross. 
“His one great idea,” writes Father 
Agatho Purtill, “was that all mis- 
sionaries wear their habits in their 
mission house, so that we would im- 


press the Chinese that we were not, 
as they often think, rich foreigners, 
but religious men devoted only to the 
one sublime purpose of the salvation 
of our souls and those of our fel- 
low men.” In his own mission in 
Lungshan he had put up a bed the 
same as is used by the Religious in 
the monastery—a tick filled with 
straw, placed on some boards, sup- 
ported by two wooden horses. Father 
Basil Bauer, C. P., who lived with 
him for more than two years, wrote 
of him: “He was absolutely strict 
with himself as regards any duty. I 
don’t know of one incident where he 
took the benefit of a doubt in his 
own favor. He had a regular horar- 
ium and kept it to the letter. With 
him every duty had its time. He 
followed his principles regardless of 
the ridicule and apparent antipathy 
ot others. Even with all the distrac- 
tions of the missionary life he re- 
mained to the end a real Passionist 
Religious. 

At the time that Father Constan- 
tine arrived at Yungshun, Father 
Agatho Purtill, was pastor there. This 
missionary came into personal con- 
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tact with Father Constantine, and it 
is of him that we have learned much 
about the priest whose life in China 
we are endeavoring to set forth. He 
speaks of him in none but the highest 
terms of praise and admiration. Above 
all, he can testify to the intense zeal 
of our saintly missionary. No won- 
der that Father Agatho so enthusias- 
tically writes: ‘‘Father Constantine 
had a spirit the likeness of which I 
never knew before. I think he had 
the makings of a Saint Francis 
Xavier. A dauntless spirit that never 
knew the state of discouragement. 
When I think of the long journeys 
that the founder of the Chinese Mis- 
sions made for the conversion of 
China, I also think of ‘Father Con- 
stantine—an untiring traveller to the 
most distant parts of our district to 
instruct and administer the Sacra- 
ments. 

“When I think of the great ex- 
plorer Christopher Columbus, stand- 
ing on the bridge of his ‘Sancta 
Maria,’ and urging the disheartened 
sailors to new courage, I again think 
of our dear missionary. Certainly 
Father Constantine had all those 
salient characteristics that appear in 
the lives of great missionaries and 
discoverers. He was a great leader, 
and while time and circumstances did 
not place him in the ranks of worldly 
leaders, he certainly had the same 


traits and used them to lead souls to 
Christ. He went to unexplored 
places and always found fertile land 
for new endeavor. He made a won- 
derful pioneer and seemed to live in 
the saddle. There is hardly a moun- 
tain, a highway or a byway in this 
part of the country that he has not 
traversed. I only had to intimate to 
him that a distant sick call was await- 
ing and his face would brighten to 
think that he might be asked to suf- 
fer again another long journey for 
the cause of Christ.” 


An INDEFATIGABLE WORKER 


RU Constantine was indefatig- 
able in his work. Scarcely 
had he reached his destination, Yung- 
shun, and while still greatly handi- 
capped by his inability to speak the 
language, he began to visit the various 
stations attached to this mission. This 
is anything but an easy task, especial- 
ly in this part of the country. Often 
the priest must rise long before day- 
light to celebrate Holy Mass. After 
Mass many things must be packed, 
and the mules saddled. At break of 
day the missionary starts his journey 

one that includes mountains so high 
that frequently the mule cannot carry 
the missionary, who is forced to cross 
these mountains on foot. There are 
no roads—merely narrow paths. Bed 
and bedding, food and clothes, Mass 


kit, lantern, etc., all must be carried 
from the main mission to the out- 
station. While some of these trips 
may take but two or three hours, 
others take as long as a whole day 
or even longer. Then, on his arrival 
at the station, there is frequently 
nothing but a shack to house the mis- 
sionary. Many as are the hardships 
that such trips entail, Father Con- 
stantine did not shirk them. Instead 
they were his delight. He found 
pleasure of a supernatural kind in go- 
ing out among the people, in seek- 
ing for some opportunity of helping 
souls. Untiring in such labors, his 
zeal knew no bounds. 

Besides visiting the various stations, 
at regular intervals, and making other 
journeys for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the last Sacraments, Father 
Constantine had many occasions to 
exercise his zeal at the home or cen- 
tral mission of Yungshun. Among 
other duties, he had charge of the 
church and the church services. It 
was but the natural outcome of his 
exactitude in the performance of 
every duty that made him adhere 
most rigidly even to the minutest 
rubrics prescribed for Holy Mass and 
other functions of the altar. His deep 
spirituality and his great love and re- 
spect for the Holy See made him 
insistent on the minute observance of 
every decree. “I never met a priest,” 
says Father Agatho, “so exact at the 
altar. Father Constantine knew every 
rubric of the Ceremonial and I am 
told that even as a student he was 
constantly in demand as ‘Master of 
Ceremonies.’ When he was in the 
mission we were sure of having a 
wonderful ‘Holy Week.’ Every altar 
boy was trained to perfection—no 
easy task in China.” There is not a 
priest who came in contact :with 
him who did not remark Father Con- 
stantine’s exactness in the various 
rubrics, and they are unanimous in 
their praise of this virtuous trait in 
our missionary’s character. 

Before closing the brief review of 
his days in Yungshun as assistant 
pastor, it might be well to quote the 
following occurrence as but one of 
the many samples of his zeal that 
could be given. In Tue Sien for 
May, 1924, Father Constantine 
writes : 

“A few days ago the story was 
brought to us that a man and.a boy 
had been robbed. The man was 
killed, but the boy escaped. One of 
the four soldiers caught and impris- 
oned for the deed was the same man 
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who had formerly done work around 
the mission. He was condemned to 
death. When Father Agatho 
heard of the man’s plight, he decided 
to visit him. This surprised the 
Chinese, for they regard a condemned 
nian as disgraced. ... Finding him 
sufficiently instructed in Catholic 
doctrine and desirous of baptism, 
Father Agatho poured the saving 
waters of Christ’s Passion upon his 
head and prepared another soul to 
meet his God. Word came suddenly 
from the General with orders to exe- 
cute the men at once. We had just 
started dinner, when one of the men 
told us they were being led out of 
the city. We quickly took hat and 
ccat and hurried after them. When 
within a few yards of the crowd, the 
cheering and clapping of hands and 
the blowing of bugles informed us 
we were too late. The execution was 
over. Pushing my way through the 
returning soldiers and the crowd fol- 
lowing them, I made my way to 
what remained of those unfortunate 
men. I quickly raised my hand over 
the bleeding body and gave him con- 
ditional absolution, hoping and pray- 
ing that God would pardon him and 
have mercy on his soul. His body 
lay forward on the ground, his hands 
tied behind his back. The head se- 
vered entirely from the shoulders lay 
at one side where it had rolled. A 
few feet away the bodies of the 
others lay in like condition. Thus 
euded another of China’s many tra- 
gedies.” 

One of the stations attached to the 
mission of Yungshun was in a city 
called Lungshan. The great distance 
cf this station from the main mission 
—three days by mule—made it im- 


possible to give this place proper at- 


tention. Circumstances at that time 
demanded either the closing of the 
station, or that a priest make his per- 
manent residence there. The latter 
course, especially in view of a prom- 
ising future for the Church there, was 
decided upon and Father Constantine 
Was appointed its pastor. 

The Lungshan mission is at the ex- 
treme north of our territory in Hu- 
nan. It is only four miles from the 
frontiers of the bandit-infested Pro- 
vince of Hupeh. There is no water- 
way between Yungshun and Lung- 
shan. Materials needed at the latter 
place must be shipped to the former 
and from there carried by coolies to 
Lungshan. There is no telegraph of- 
fice within days from the place, and 
the mail arrives but twice a week, 


sometimes not even that often. When 
Father Constantine arrived there, it 
was the first time a priest had reached 
that city, and for the majority of 
the people it was the first time they 
had ever seen a white man. 

Father Constantine writes: “We 
arrived in Lungshan about three 
o'clock Friday afternoon—a _propi- 
tous time, indeed, for a Passionist to 
make his first appearance with the 
Cross of Christ. As I looked down 
upon the city I could not help but 
speculate upon the manner in which 
its people were about to receive their 
first call from the loving heart of 
tlie Savior, nor could I but wonder 
what the response would be. Like so 
many others in a land of blighting 
superstititon, would these people too 
draw sighs of bitter regret from the 
Sacred Heart because of coldness and 
indifference ?” 


Frmay—His Day 


* THIS connection, it will be 
well to record here that Father 
Constantine frequently remarked 
that all big events in his life 
occurred on Friday. It was ona Fri- 
day that he was appointed to the 
missions in China; it was on a Fri- 
day that he arrived there; it was on 
a Friday (not many months before 
his death) that he received the sad 
news of his mother’s death; it was 
on a Friday that the saintly Passionist 
died. 

“Every beginning is difficult,” 
wrote Father Constantine of his first 


days in Lungshan, “and this begin- 
ning is no exception.” He might have 
added: “But this beginning is ex- 
ceptionally difficult.” He described 
the mission thus: “The priest’s room, 
servants’ quarters, are all under the 
roof of one rented Chinese house. 
Small as my room is, part of it can- 
not be used. The roof leaks. The 
house is ancient and leans to one 
side. We are wretchedly poor. We 
have no such luxury as a school and 
the house we have can hardly be 
called even a poor home. We have 
practically nothing. My bed is a 
door placed on two wooden horses. 
Even these I had to borrow. The 
altar is likewise a borrowed door 
placed on some sort of an impro- 
vised stand—also borrowed. But I 
am trying to get things into shape 
and striving my utmost to give the 
place the appearance of a real Mis- 
sion Station.” Never discouraged ; al- 
ways striving to better things. 

After staying in Lungshan for 
about two weeks, during which he 
studied the situation and made note 
ot the local conditions, he returned to 
Yungshun. By that time the people, 
many of whom had come for medical 
treatment, had lost their fear of the 
foreigner, and the magistrate had 
posted a placard in the city extolling 
the doctrine and purpose of the Cath- 
clic Church. Father Constantine was 
most enthusiastic. He wanted to re- 
turn to Yungshun by the shortest pos- 
sible route to get there some neces- 
sary supplies. But on the eve of his 
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SOME OF OUR 


departure the magistrate sent word 
that the short route was infested by 
bandits, and there remained nothing 
else to do but to travel by the longer 
and harder road. 

“The first night on the road,” says 
Father Constantine, “we stopped at a 
Chinese inn. The villagers, all curi- 
osity, wanted to know who we were, 
whence we came, and whither we 
were going. I told them to gather 
after supper and that I would tell 
them all about our party and myself. 
So after supper a few gathered and 
| tried to explain to them what the 
Catholic Church is, how beautiful 
her doctrine, and how exalted the 
character of the priest who speaks 
in her name, 

“My baggage was still far behind 
on the road and there was nothing 
else to do but sleep in a Chinese bed 
with a native pu-kai for covering. 
These comforters, or wadded quilts, 
are highly prized heirlooms and are 
handed down from father to son. 





MISSIONARY HELPERS 


The thought of the uncounted genera- 
tions of vermin that find lodging 
therein makes them anything but an 
allurement to sleep. My boy got 
clean bed clothes. On examining 
them we found the one intended for 
me was covered with blood. After 
some persuasion we managed to in- 
duce the proprietor to locate a pu-kai 
that had not been used since its last 
washing. The room given my boys 
and myself was plentifully hung with 
cobwebs, thick and sombre, as befit- 
ted an abode of an elder time. A 
long day in the saddle is the best 
preparation for a night in a Chinese 
inn. Before I knew it the alarm 
sounded our reveille. 

“Tt was still dark when we arose. A 
wet day lay ahead of us, but I deter- 
mined to push on. Better to be 
drenched to the skin beneath the wide 
arch of heaven than to sit dank and 
miserable for a livelong day in such 
squalid surroundings. The road on 
the previous day had been bad, but 


the one we now traversed was many 
degrees worse. The heavy rain made 
the footing uncertain, so that our 
progress was slow. The district was 
well known to be bandit-ridden, a fact 
which I was not allowed to forget. 
My boys made the way interesting 
by pointing out places which have be- 
come notorious by reason of the mur- 
ders or robberies committed there- 
about.” 


RESIDENT IN LUNGSHAN 


FTER a short stay in Yungshun, 
Father Constantine returned 
to Lungshan; this time to take up 
his permanent abode there. He be- 
gan his work by inviting a number 
of people to come to the mission 
daily and receive instruction in our 
holy Faith. He managed to gather 
together a few boys (orphans and 
beggars) who would serve as a foun- 
dation for a future school. “He had 
a way with boys such as few mis- 
sionaries have,” writes Father Basil. 
“Tf they could at all be trained, 
Father Constantine was the one who 
could do it. He had unlimited pa- 
tience with them, but knew when to 
punish. Strange as it may seem, the 
more he punished them the more 
they liked him. He never punished 
anyone without explaining fully the 
reason of the punishment and the 
good that should come from it.” He 
made the lads realize that they de- 
served the punishment, and so well 
did they realize it that in more than 
one case they voluntarily came to ask 
for their just deserts. 

Twice, and very often three times 
a day, he himself held doctrine classes. 
Every day, most faithfully, while the 
inhabitants of the little mission com- 
pound said their evening prayers, 
Father Constantine would make his 
meditation. He believed in teaching 
by example as well as by word. After 
evening prayers there would be a 
discourse on some phase of religion, 
at which a number of pagans were 
present. Father Constantine would 
mingle in the crowd to see that order 
and silence were observed. At the 
end of the talk he would invite all 
those present to come again the fol- 
lowing day. Then he would return 
to his room, all smiles, happy in the 
thought that some good might have 
been accomplished. 

The Divine Office he recited at set 
periods of the day, and only grave 
necessity caused him to anticipate or 
postpone it. The long, lonely eve- 
nings he spent in writing letters to 
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his friends and benefactors. He sel- 
dom wrote a letter in which he did 
not plead for prayers for the success 
of his work. He well knew that the 
conversion of China depends upon the 
grace of God, and that this must be 
obtained by prayer. Thus, in his last 
letter to THE Sicn, published one 
month before his death, he writes: 

“More than ever we missionaries 
here in China realize how absolutely 
necessary prayer is for the success 
of the missions. We can work and 
make sacrifices, but above all we must 
have prayers and all the prayers pos- 
sible if we are to succeed. For the 
most part the people here are friend- 
ly but they are indifferent to relig- 
ion. Only the grace of God can 
make them good Christians. So 
please help us all you can and have 
your friends join you in your pray- 
ers. Let us all pray that God bring 
the people of Lungshan to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus.” 

Besides the regular morning and 
evening prayers, Father Constantine 
wished to have the Stations of the 
Cross each Friday. But there was 
no room in his little church for erect- 
ing them. With the ingenuity of 
sanctity he found a way out of that 
difficulty. So on Friday afternoons 
he, clad in surplice and stole, would 
kneel at ‘the foot of the crucifix 
which stood on the altar while the 
Christians recited the way of the 
Cross. Devotion to the Passion of 
our Lord was, as becomes a good 
Passionist, deeply rooted in his heart. 
He would further that devotion at 
every opportunity, as those under his 
spiritual charge can well testify. 

What a severe trial it must have 
been for one of such a deep spiritual 
nature as Father Constantine, for so 
thorough a priest whose life centered 
in the Blessed Sacrament, to live for 
months without the consolation and 
iispiration of that Divine Presence. 
His so-called chapel was so poor, so 
unbecoming the Eucharistic Lord that 
the preservation of the Sacred Spe- 
cies was not permitted. 

Yet he did all in his power to fur- 
ther devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Daily, before Mass, he heard 
confessions ; so that all the Christians 
in his Mission would have the oppor- 
tunity to receive the Holy Eucharist 
daily. 

Father Constantine remained in 
Lungshan until the Revolution of 
1927 broke out in China. Then it 
became imperative for him, together 
with most of the Fathers, to leave our 





district and flee into Kweichow. Dur- 
ing those terribly trying days while 
dangers to the missionaries them- 
selves were so imminent, and while 
they were harassed with the thought 
that now their years of labor and 
sacrifice for their respective missions 
might all come to naught, Father Con- 
stantine was an invaluable companion 
during the long and weary weeks of 
incessant travel. 


THE MIssIoNARY STEWARD 


‘“< HILE we were on the journey 

(D to Kweichow at the time of 
our forced evacuation,” writes Father 
Agatho, “Father Constantine was 
deputed to provide food and lodg- 
ing every day for a whole month. 
Each day he drove ahead over un- 
known roads to look for a good place 
for the night. When we arrived at 
the village or town we were sure to 
find accommodations and food for 
ourselves and for the mules. Anyone 
who knows China will appreciate the 
blessing of having such an efficient 
man to take care of this difficult 
question. He was a missionary of a 
stamp that could be given the most 
important duties to attend to and the 
superior could rest assured that the 
aftair was in the hands of the most 
competent of men. For this reason 
our Rt. Rev. Prefect appointed him 


- 





to take care of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph during the evacuation; and 
again when Sister Clarissa was dying 
in Chunking it was Father Constan- 
tine who was left behind as the priest 
most fit to take care of her.” 

To the spirit of joyfulness which 
animated Father Constantine, and 
which helped so much to make his 
brethren’s crosses so much easier for 
them to bear, he added a genuine and 
solid spirit of charity. He was most 
thoughtful of others, preferring their 
happiness and convenience to his 
own. He was a “gentleman” in the 
real sense of the word. His speech 
yas kind, and he had no room in his 
heart for uncharitable thoughts. As 
is ever the case with those of a char- 
itable disposition, he deeply appreciat- 
ed even the smallest act of kindness 
done to him. At one time, when the 
writer of this sketch had an oppor- 
tunity to do some small favors for 
Father Constantine, he was not satis- 
fied with expressing his thanks but 
twice after that wrote a letter of ap- 
preciation. 

“I never met a missionary,” says 
Father Agatho, “who was so ready 
and willing to help on every occasion. 
His own work was then of little ac- 
count but his complete attention was 
on his brethren’s needs. I know him 
to have the heart of the gentlest of 
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men. When I was sick in Kweichow 
with the fever he, day and night, 
nursed me to health. I shall never 
forget him for this. He was kindness 
itself. When he was dying it was my 
turn to nurse him. He was so pro- 
fuse in his aspirations of thanks that 
I remarked: ‘I am now trying to 
repay my debt to you for the way 
you took care of me in Kweichow..’ 
‘Oh,’ he said, ‘I did so little after 
aly 

When the Fathers, after weeks of 
travel, of suffering, of privation, 
finally reached Shanghai in safety, 
they might well have taken a long 
deserved rest. Yet Father Constan- 
tine took every opportunity to exer- 
cise his zeal. He busied himself in 
catching up with his correspondence 
which had, of necessity, been neglect- 
ed for along time. He preached for 
and heard the confessions of many 
of the Catholic soldiers and sailors, 
\merican and British, then stationed 
in Shanghai. He was popular with 
them, and many came to visit him in 
search of spiritual advice or for the 
pleasure of his congenial company. A 
real friendship sprang up between 
him and some of the men. More than 
one started a correspondence with 
him that ended only at his death. At 
one time he preached an entire Re- 
treat. Two chaplains had expressed 
their wish to make a Retreat at our 
place and requested that one of the 
Fathers give them a _ few talks. 
Father Constantine was approached 


on the subject. Characteristically, 
he offered to give not just a few talks, 
but preach an entire Retreat. 


His Sprrit oF PovERTY 


E priests with Father Constan- 

tine in Shanghai, during the 
days of the Revolution, had an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
his real spirit of poverty. It never 
could be said that he wasted any of 
the money placed at his disposal. 
Rather, he tried to save as much as 
possible. While he was never stingy 
nor miserly, he was at the same time 
neither extravagant nor over lavish. 
He struck the happy mean. He 
might have availed himself, whilst in 
Shanghai, of the chance to procure 
many things for his personal use 
when returning to the missions. Yet 
there were only a few things he 
bought for himself, and these few 
things were not merely useful but 
really necessary. He even went so 
far as to go to second-hand stores 
to buy himself clothes, rather than 
patronize the “foreign” shops where 
things were perhaps better but cer- 
tainly much dearer. The three trunks 
that he left at his death attest to 
his spirit of poverty. They contained 
scarcely an article (except such as 
were absolutely necessary) that was 
for his personal use, but all were 
some sort of mission supplies. In pro- 
portion as he was strict with him- 
self, as regarded poverty, he was gen- 
erous with others. 


Providence was kind to our mis- 
sionaries, and just as the revolution- 
ary clouds looked most threatening, 
the storms of war broke up and the 
sunshine of peace once more shone 
on China. After five months in 
Shanghai, Father Constantine re- 
turned to Hankow and from there, 
i company with Fathers Godfrey, 
Dunstan and Rupert, and our five 
good Sisters of Charity, set out for 
Shenchow. The long, slow journey 
took them seventeen days. Father 
Constantine was most anxious to get 
back to his own mission. While he 
was happy to be once again in what 
he styled “dear old Hunan,” he would 
not rest satisfied until he should 
once more be “among his own” at 
ILungshan. So, after remaining in 
Shenchow for but a few days, he 
continued his journey. We can best 
describe this trip in his own words 
as they were published in THE Sic 
of August, 1928, in which he rec- 
ords the first and second stages 
(Wangtsun and Yungshun) of his 
long journey back to the City of 
T.ungshan : 

“At Shenchow I must needs part 
with all my pleasant fellow travelers 
and make the rest of the way to 
Yungshun alone. Yet not alone 
either, for three of my most trusted 
boys had come down that. far to 
meet me and accompany me on the 
way home. To realize how glad | 
was to see them one would have to 
live and work and make some of 
these long trips in China... . 

“We started off for Wangtsun. 
This time it was on foot.” (Note: 
Had Father Constantine not been so 
auxious to get back to his Mission, 
he might have waited until better 
weather conditions would allow the 
taking of a boat). “I did not have 
my mule brought down because of 
the danger along the way from 
soldiers and bandits, especially the 
former, and we had already lost 
enough without running the risk of 
losing a good mule in the bargain. 
Hence, it was on foot that we went 
forth. 

“The first day out I tried wearing 
Chinese shoes. The pair I was wear- 
ing was a little too short for me, 
with the result that before night / 
could hardly walk. I then fell back 
upon the old standby, the Chinese 
straw sandals. This gave me relief, 
but the results of the Chinese shoes 
were felt for the rest of the trip. 
Then again I had to put up with a 
little more discomfort growing out 
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of an accident which I had about a 
year ago. While riding, one day, | 
hit my knee against a stone, and now 
as I walked the old hurt gave me 
some annoyance ... On the after- 
noon of the third day we reached 
Wangtsun.... My mule had been 
brought over to Wangtsun. Bright 
and early the next morning we 
started off on the last lap of the 
journey. How good it felt to be in 
the saddle again after so long an 
absence! We reached Yung- 
shun that afternoon. As I rounded 
the corner of the big mountain that 
overlooks the city and gazed down at 
it, lying apparently so peaceful and 
tranquil in the valley beneath, I could 
not help allowing my mind to go back 
over all that had occurred since the 
time I had stood at this very spot and 
first saw my mission field with 
thoughts of what the future might 
have in store for me. But the past is 
now the past and the future is in 
the hands of God. With a light heart 
and bright hope I hastened to cover 
the remaining few miles separating 
me from the mission, where a hearty 
welcome from Father Theophane 
awaited me. It was good to be back 
to our mission and we immediately 
started in again just where he had 


left off. We took conditions as we 
found them and made the best of 
them.” 
In YuNcsHUN— 

FTER his arrival in Yungshun, 

Father Theophane had to leave 
and Father Constantine remained 
in charge of the large and im- 
portant mission. Much as he longed 
for his own little place, he could not 
go there until Father Agatho, the 
pastor of Yungshun, should get 
back. But Father Agatho was de- 
tained for a long time at another post 
of duty, so it was not until the end 
of June, 1928, that he arrived at 
Yungshun. 

It is not easy for those who have 
not had the experience, to realize the 
hardships of a long trip during the 
hot weather in China. But whether 
the trip would be long or short, dif- 
ficult or easy, are questions that 
never entered Father Constantine’s 
mind. In the beginning of July he 
started for his own mission, and on 
arriving there wrote: 

“Back at last in Lungshan! Four 
days of travel, slow, very slow travel 
in China’s enervating July sun! Then 
to this was added the ‘pleasure’ of 
watching the men who were carrying 
my baggage. The danger of soldiers 








and bandits along the way made it 
imperative to accompany my belong- 
ings to insure their safe arrival at 
Lungshan. This meant that although 
riding a mule, I could go neither 
slower nor faster than a man carrying 
a heavy burden can walk. These car- 
riers had to stop every once in a 
while to eat, to rest and to smoke 
opium. But even the longest journey 
must come to an end. We eventually 
reached Lungshan. There is a great 
task before me here and I must not 
lose time. I am in a new district, 
in a new mission. There are no 
Christians, no church, no school, no 
house for the poor orphans for 
whom charity demands that we care. 
The little work that was accomplished 
by me before the Revolution has 
come to naught during my long ab- 
sence. It means that I must start 
Over again.” 

Start again! But only God knows 
what labor and sacrifice it meant! 
Yet he courageously set to work. He 
immediately reopened the doctrine 
school. At Christmas time he wrote 
to his friends: 

“Many have evinced the desire of 
becoming Christians; some of these 
are studying doctrine here at the mis- 
sion, while others are studying at their 
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But until we can obtain a 
re suitable site for the mission the 
rk is greatly handicapped, because 
house that is now rented is too 
all, too far from the main street, 
1 not at all suited for a mission. 


mes. 


there always turns up some dif- 
ulty or other; exorbitant price, in 
me out of the way place, too small, 
Chinese restrictions on buying, etc. 
[lence there is nothing to do but wait 
ith patience and trust the Good 
rd to help us in His own good 


Father Constantine had to cope 
vith this difficulty of property until 
day of his death. Even when 
finally managed to obtain a fairly 
litable site for a mission, the au- 
orities refused to sanction the sale. 
lt is certain that his constant worry 
er this matter helped not a little 
hasten his death. 
In setting forth the works and vir- 
ies and sufferings of Father Con- 
intine in China, there is one item 
particular worthy of mention. We 
feared to describe it because the mis- 
ionary who has not had a like ex- 
perience cannot do it adequate jus- 
tice. I refer to the suffering due to 
oneliness that Father Constantine 
ndured. Months passed without him 
ver seeing a white man. All alone, 


far away from even his fellow mis- 
sionaries, no companionship except 
that of a few uncultured and untu- 
tored Chinese, living in unhealthy, 
unsanitary surroundings, no one will 
ever be able to record what he must 
have suffered for the cause of Christ 
in China. Let it not be said that he 
did not feel his loneliness keenly. 
We have an excellent example to the 
contrary. Father Cuthbert O’Gara, 
C.P., tells us: 

“During the few hours Father 
Constantine (en route to Shenchow) 
spent in Wuki (where Father Cuth- 
bert was pastor) almost two years 
ago, he made a remark which struck 
me at the time and which I remember 
quite clearly. He could not see why 
I should be in Wuki alone. He main- 
tained that a missionary should al- 
ways have a companion, stating that 
he had experienced both ways of 
living, knew the nervous strain, and 
was convinced that a man should not 
be alone. In view of the fact that 
Father Constantine’s mission was the 
most remote in the Prefecture and 
that he was destined to spend many 
solitary, harassing months there I 
often speculated as to how he man- 
aged to carry on, feeling as he did; 
and I am now convinced that he suf- 
fered far more than any of us can 
well realize.” 


True, on one or two occasions he 
petitioned for a companion to be sent 
tc him but when he was told that, 
because of the small number of mis- 
sionaries in our district, this was at 
present impossible he readily resigned 
himself, and nobly carried his cross 
alone. 

A Crown oF SorROW 

NLY a few months before his 

death came the climax of Father 
Constantine’s sorrow, in the an- 
nouncement of the death of the 
mother he so dearly loved. Never 
again was he to see her in this 
world. Little did he realize at 
the time that before many days 
were passed mother and son would 
meet again in Heaven. When his 
mother’s death occurred he was ap- 
parently in good health. His last ill- 
ness was short but excruciatingly 
painful. “His sudden death, wholly 
unexpected left a void in the mission 
staff that it will be hard to fill. A 
saintly priest, imbued with the spirit 
of sacrifice for the cause of Christ 
Crucified in China, he sealed that life 
of sacrifice by his death among the 
people for whose salvation he had so 
gladly and willingly spent himself.” 

Before this sketch of the life of 
Father Constantine as Missionary in 
China was begun, the writer received 
a beautiful tribute to the noble char- 
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acter of Father Constantine. We are 
glad to have the privilege to make 
public here the high esteem in which 
our Rt. Rev. Prefect, Monsignor 
Dominic Langenbacher, held Father 
Constantine, and we quote it in full: 

“I wish I could contribute more 
to what you will write concerning 
Father Constantine than these few 
lines. For I think it is common 
knowledge in the Prefecture that I 
had a deep esteem and love for him. 

“In him I always saw a perfect Re- 
ligious, an able and very zealous 
missionary. When I think of him the 
image of a compass or something of 
that sort which is always constant in 
the direction it points, comes to my 
mind. Father Constantine on all oc- 
casions that I happened to be with 


him, which were not a few, displayed 
a soul that could only see and move 
in one direction, viz., of God and 
duty. I can think of him in no 
other terms. It was impossible for 
Father Constantine to be pointed in 
any other direction, 

“For this reason I relied much on 
kim and could tell beforehand just 
what would be his manner of acting 
in any circumstances that concerned 
the good of our Brethren and the 
Mission committed to our care. To 
him it mattered little whether the 
work to be done was easy or dif- 
ficult, whether the observance of rule 
was convenient or inconvenient. All 
that was needed for him to embrace 
it wholeheartedly and with all the 
steadfastness of his determined na- 


ture, was that it have the sanction 
of obedience and of right. 

“To this ideal and its carrying out 
in daily life everything was sacrificed 
in Father Constantine. Not only 
physical inconveniences and difficul- 
ties were overcome generously but 
moral ones were even more heroical- 
ly sustained. What others might think 
of him could not deflect him from 
this standard, and where he might 
have claimed his reputation was at 
stake did not deter him. 

“Added to this faithfulness to all 
his duties as a priest, missionary and 
Religious was an habitually sunny dis- 
position that knew how to hide its 
trials and display a willingness to 
radiate happiness among our breth- 
ren and the Chinese. Whether at 
home or on the road this was ‘con- 
stant’—like his name implies—and 
many an incident could be cited of 
how at the most trying times he kept 
his eyes fixed on the higher side of 
things and so helped himself and 
those with him to meet the difficulties 
of the work and travel cheerfully. 

“T have asked myself if I have 
ever seen a deliberate or any fault in 
Father Constantine, and by this I take 
in the whole range of our duties to 
God and the brethren and our work 
exercised day after day and I have 
but to answer my own question by 
saying that I cannot put my finger 
on any such in Father Constantine’s 
life during the four or five years I 
have known him. So that I look on 
Father Constantine as one who has 
run his race well and won its price. 
May he intercede for us in heaven.” 

We can find no better conclusion 
than the one already published in the 
report of his death: “May his death 
be fruitful unte the salvation of the 
souls for whom he sacrificed his life. 
And we, his brethren in the mission 
field, earnestly hope and confidently 
expect that Father Constantine will 
ever be with us and our work; that, 
with God’s grace and through his in- 
tercession, we may carry on the noble 
work for which he sacrificed himself. 
In life his never failing charity made 
him dear to us; his examples of zeal 
and saintliness were sources of ad- 
miration and a spur to imitation. His 
death, sad though it be, is to us an 
inspiration. God grant that our hearts 
may be filled with that spirit of sac- 
rifice which made him face hardships 
so bravely, willingly follow the royal 
road of the Cross and, like the Di- 
vine Savior Himself, die for the sal- 
vation of souls.” : 
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I Build A Wall 


A MISSIONARY’S EXPERIENCE AS BUILDER 


T HAS always been a much 
mooted question with me: 
Who in this expansive uni- 
verse has had the hardest 
job. Whether it was the Indian 
dwarf, I once saw in a side-show, 
making a livelihood by writing name 
cards with his toes; or whether it 
was poor old Solomon striving to keep 
his thousand wives as peaceful as 
the League of Nations; or, finally, if 
it could have been the Scotchman 
who vainly strove to keep down his 
gas bill by using reflected moonlight. 
But of late I have come to look 
upon these super-human tasks as 
mere child’s play compared to build- 
ing a brick wall in my mission here 
in Luki. 

For almost an entire year I have 
been engaged in putting up such a 
wall—in truth a microscopic affair 
compared with the Great Wall of 
China, and yet to compute the dif- 
ficulties encountered in my masonic 
diversion, would require a generous 
addition to our present multiplication 
table: 

To the wai hang, or unexperienced, 
wall building may appear a very sim- 
ple matter; but to those who know, 
from hand to hand conflict with the 
enemy, building a brick wall in the 
heart of China, in a small far out-of- 
the-way town, is a Samson-sized job, 
a miracle of patience ; a proximate ap- 
proach to an impossible impossibility. 

Now to come from walls in the 
abstract to walls in the concrete. 

Owing to groups of undisciplined 
soldiers who periodically played leap- 
frog over the mud wall surrounding 
the Luki mission, in quest of edibles 
ranging from Chinese grape fruit to 
appetizing tree leaves, and also be- 
cause of the constant danger from 
marauding bandits, I concluded that 
a mud wall was not the ideal barrier 
conducive to peace and happiness, 
and decided on having a real honest- 
to-goodness brick wall. 

The deciding part was easy; the 
building, quite another story. Stones 
for the foundation must be had, then 
bricks, and lime and workmen. The 
master-mason who built China’s 
mighty wall must have been the same 
fellow who first counted the four 
hundred million humans in the Em- 
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pire; for he doubtless realized what 
kind of job he was up against, and 
knew he would require the help of 
at least that many to mark finis after 
his contract. As it took so long in 
Iccating and finally procuring the 
various needed materials, it might be 
well, as geologists are wont to do, 
to denote these vast periods of time 


as “ages.” So we will begin from 
the bottom with the stone age, which 
extended over a half-year. 

I could have bought newly-cut 
foundation stones for so much per 
tsang—namely ten Chinese feet—but 
this would mean a larger outlay of 
money—a mission calamity cons- 
cientiously to be avoided. So, rather 
than place the bank account in jeo- 
pardy, and recalling the success of 
Columbus, I made an expedition in- 
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to the country bent on discovering 
already prepared second-hand stones. 
The unexpected happened ; my search 
was rewarded by finding hundreds of 
stones, and at a reasonable price. But 
now came the difficulty of delivering 
the goods. The stones weighed from 
forty to seventy pounds apiece, and 
had to be carried first on the shoul- 
ders for the distance of over a mile 
to the river bank; and afterwards 
placed in row-boats and taken three 
more miles up river; then put ashore, 
and finally shouldered again up to 
the mission. 

After several weeks of intensive 
negotiations, as to the prices for the 
various stages of transportation, in- 
cluding much polite talk, and by dis- 
pensing numerous cigarettes and cups 
of tea, the feet of industry were set 
in motion, and stones finally began to 
appear on the mission premises. With 
the exclusion of several labor strikes, 
and a further depletion of my pocket- 
book, the stone-age progressed peace- 
fully, albeit, snail-like. 

Closely related to the stone-age we 
have the brick-age. After a general 
hook-up with the ancient order of 
brick-makers and good use of a loud 
speaker, several representatives of the 
trade paid mé a personal visit. We 
thereupon staged the usual Chinese 
commercial theatrical entitled, “Talk- 
ing Price.” It is difficult to ascertain 
Whether this comes under the cate- 
gory of tragedy, or comic opera; it 


all depends on the amount wheedled 
out of the buyer. 

The curtain rises disclosing your- 
self and the seller enthusiastically 
aud vociferously endeavoring to out- 
Gaston “Alphonse and Gaston” in 
the flowery formalities of politeness. 
But after a few moments this horse- 
play ceases, and a deadly verbal com- 
bat ensues. The cue to the change 
occurs when you disinterestedly en- 
quire how much the desired com- 
modity costs. The seller very naively 
names an exorbitant price; he does 
not, however, really intend this figure 
to be non-elastic; it is merely a state- 
ment that he would be pleased to ob- 
tain such an amount, if you were 
dumb enough not to know the proxi- 
mate price of the article in question. 

The second act of the “play” com- 
mences when you arch your eye- 
brows, and facetiously inquire if he 
is merely joking; or perhaps you ask 
him to repeat the price as your hear- 
ing is defective, and you most cer- 
tainly have misunderstood him. This 
is a polite hint that you are a nwei 
hong, or experienced, and that he 
must hack down his price consider- 
ably, if he wishes to make a sale. The 
seller thereupon eloquently dilates on 
the high cost of rice, and also, be- 
cause of having many mouths to fill 
at home, he can lower the price only 
about a spliced-atom’s worth. You on 
your part mournfully manifest an un- 
felt sorrow at his poverty and mag- 


nanimously add to your lowest price 
a widow’s mite. The curtain finally 
falls when the seller reduces his fig- 
ure by a third, and you heroically 
assent to be so outrageously robbed. 
But could you peep behind the scenes 
you would discover both parties 
chuckling up their sleeves that neither 
of them had song dong, that is, fallen 
into the other fellow’s trap. 

The theatricals concluded, I discov- 
ered I had really paid a dollar more 
per thousand bricks than my previous 
calculations showed. But I com- 
forted myself that it was worth that 
much to have eliminated further 
trouble. Oh! Utopian dream! Oh! 
vacuumized hope! My worries were 
only to begin. Two days later Sih 
Shien Sen—in English, Mr. Stone— 
arrived with a sample. True, it was 
the size I had ordered, but, alas! it 
was, so to speak, a brick “in the raw,” 
instead of a brick from the oven. 
But the wily Celestial deceived him- 
self in believing I didn’t know that 
when a brick is baked it shrivels like 
an apple in March. However, all 
my arguments as to the injustice of 
his commercial methods availed noth- 
ing. ‘ In the end I was obliged to add 
to my former price for larger bricks, 
or go without them. 

I had expected to have this part 
of the wall materials in two months, 
but Mr. Stone couldn’t be budged 
from granting anything less than 
double that time. There was another 
clause in that brick-contract that I 
greatly regretted. The bricks were 
to be delivered only when the river 
rose high enough to permit of trans- 
portation. As luck would have it, 
the flood-gates of Heaven got in a 
jamb, and my bricks peacefully 
sunned themselves on the river’s 
bank. It may have been that Mr. 
Stone, the brick-maker, concluded it 
wasn’t “gon’na rain no moh,” or that 
he was short of cash; at any rate he 
secretly began selling my long await- 
ed bricks. To give him an introduc- 
tion to a sense of justice, I had to 
have recourse to a law-suit. A gentle 
patting by the iron hand of the law 
awakened him to a knowledge of his 
crime, and soon after, the river ris- 
ing, my long-delayed bricks began to 
arrive. 

But building walls, like buying 
Christmas presents, requires more of 
an outlay than first anticipated. My 
brick supply was insufficient. Again, 
like Columbus, I made a second ex- 
pedition and discovered thousands of 
bricks in the shape of an old house 
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LEASE read carefully the sketch of the missionary career of 
Father Constantine Leech in this issue. 
you that there are still saints upon this earth. The fellow work- 
ers whom he has left behind him in China are animated by the 


same spirit that animated him. 


financial assistance, for they sorely need your help. 


It will convince 


Help them by your prayers and 














for sale. The house proved to be a 
bargain ; being quadrangular, and over 
sixty feet long and all for the modest 
sum of one hundred and twenty-three 
3ut the fly in the ointment 
was the great distance of the house 
from the mission. It was a healthy 
four miles away and we had not even 
1 wheel-barrow in which to cart it 
home, 


dollars. 


too far from the river, so I de- 


Fi IRTUNATELY, the building was not 


cided to buy a boat. Again Fortune 
smiled, and in exchange for twenty- 
six dollars I became captain and 
wwner of the “Village Soak” — so 
named because she had to be bailed 
out every three or four days. It re- 


quired almost two months’ strenuous 
labor to transfer the house piece- 
meal, from cellar to roof; not includ- 
1 


ig another outlay of money twice 
the cost of the house. With the ar- 
rival of the much needed materials, 
the “Brick-Age” was ready to give 
way to a new efa. 

This proved to be the “Lime-Age,” 
closely inter-related to that of the 
Stone and Brick! Fortunately, this 
period did not stretch over many 
months. Two incidents in it, how- 
ever, stand out in my memory quite 
‘vividly. One was, when the honest 
(?) gentleman who proffered to buy 
me the lime for the lowest possible 
price, lost his moral balance, stum- 
bled on the slippery rock of tempta- 
tion and struck a bargain for the 
“other” fellow. Hence I had to res- 
cind his contract and patiently angle 
for another. This one was somewhat 
of an improvement, but again, as in 
the “Brick-Age,” it was water that 
nearly ruined me. This time some 
absent-minded person pushed the 
flood-gates of Heaven wide open, and 
then went blissfully on his way. But 
water and lime-transportation are 
sworn enemies; and of course the 
much dreaded had to happen. Some 
water splashed into the lime while en 
route and, besides losing sixty bushels 
of lime, I barely escaped having to 
buy half a dozen coffins for the boat- 
men who just got away with their 


lives. Thus ended the brief but not 
uneventful “Lime Age.” 

While the various materials were in 
the gathering I had to be on the look- 
out for suitable brick-layers, in Chi- 
nese called wa chiangs. I finally hit 
upon one acceptable in every way 
except his price. You may brag about 
the keenness of the Jew; or the 
shrewdness of a Scot, but for real 
razor-edged business ability the slick 
sons of Han lead the Commercial 
League. To make matters worse, I 
had chosen one who spoke like a 
philanthropist, but who fleeced me 


like a bucket-shopper. But by this 
time I was getting accustomed to 
coming out second best, and found 
consolation in knowing that the war 
of wits was to be soon over. 

The building of the wall was at 
last begun, and at the present writing 
it is fairly under way. When com- 
pleted it will extend six hundred feet 
in length and be fourteen feet high. 
What I have here related as to the 
difficulties met with, is but a mere 
synopsis of those actually encoun- 
tered; it can be left to the imagina- 
tion what the full un-expurgated 
edition contains. But even with so 
much of my time, patience and money 
expended, I can lay down at night 
feeling consoled that I wasn‘t born 
the unlucky Chinaman who had to 
worry about constructing that wall 
of walls, compared to which all other 
walls are merely tiny samples—the 
Great Wall of China. 
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Gemma’s League 


EMMA’S LEAGUE is an association 
of those who carry on a syste- 
matic campaign of united prayer. 


Tue Osject: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed 
blessings for ourselves. In a very par- 
ticular way to pray for the conversion 
of the millions of pagan souls in the 
Passionist Missions in Hunan, China, 
and to obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted missionary. 
priests and Sisters in their difficult 
mission field. 


THe Metuop: No set form of pray- 
ers is prescribed. The kind of prayers 
said and the number of them is left 
to the inclination and zeal of every 
individual member. In saying these 
prayers, however, one should have the 
general intention, at least of offering 
them for the spread of Christ’s King- 
dom in China. 


MEMBERSHIP: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women 
and children not only may join Gem- 
ma’s League but are urged to do so. 
We are glad to announce that in our 
membership we have many priests, 
both secular and regular as well as 
many members of various Religious 
Orders. The “Spiritual Treasury,” 
printed every month on this page, 
shows interest taken by our members in 
this campaign of united prayer. 


OBLIGATIONS: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a 
strictly spiritual society. While, of 
course, a great deal of money is needed 
for the support of our Passionist mis- 
sions in China, and while many mem- 
bers of the League are generous in 
their regular money contributions to the 


GEMMA GALGANI. 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
MONTH OF NOVEMBER 


Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to Blessed Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 
Beads of the Five Wounds 
Offerings of Precious Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 

Reads of the Seven Dolors 
Ejaculatory Prayers 
Hours of Study, Reading 
Hours of Leh 

Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 

Hours of Silence 

Various Works 

Holy Hours 


FOR 


THE 


missions, nevertheless members of the 
League are never asked for financial 
aid. There are not even any dues re- 
quired of members, though a small of- 
fering to pay the expense of printing 
the monthly leaflet might be reasonably 
expected. 


Tue Rewarp: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We 
feel that the members of Gemma’s 
League are satisfied with the knowl- 
edge that Almighty God knows their 
love for Him and knows also how to 
reward them for the practical display 
of their love! However, our members 
cannot be unaware that their very zeal 
must bring God’s special blessings on 
themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the re- 
ward of an apostle for their spiritual 
works of mercy. 


THE Patron: Gemma Calgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was 
characterized by a singular devotion to 
the Sacred Passion of Our Blessed 
Lord. Denied the privilege of enter- 
ing the Religious Life, she sanctified 
herself in the world, in the midst of 
ordinary household duties, and by her 
prayers and sufferings did much for 
the salvation of souls. Her “cause” 
has been introduced and we hope soon 
to call her Blessed Gemma. 


HeEapguarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed 
to the Reverend Director, Gemma’s 
League, care THe Sicn, Union City, 
New Jersey. 





INDLY remember in 

your prayers and good 
works the following re- 
cently deceased relatives 
and friends of our sub- 
scribers: 


PETER 


MARGARET GEEHAN 
KOOPS 

GEORGE HARTMAN 
BRIDGET 
JAMES JOSEPH BREEN 
CATHERINE ANDERSON 
ELIZABETH MORGAN 
JULIA SCHELL 
CATHERINE FAUTH 


FAGAN 


MRS. 
MICHAEL 
HONORA 
ANNIE C 
HERBERT 
MRS. 
BRIDGET 
JOSEPH JELLY 


G. 


B. 


H. 


“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” (Eci. 7, 39.) 


MRS. JUENGER 
NAEDLER 
BENNETT 
SULLIVAN 
MURPHY 
DYER 
VANDERBILT 
MANNIX 


HELEN G. FITZGERALD 
JOHN M. SURETTA 
JUSTIN CONNOLLY 
PIAGIO STATO 

LOUISE DRINAN 

MARY MONTGOMERY 
EDWARD MONTGOMERY 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY 


REV. J. J. DILLON 

SR. M. of ST. DOROTHY 
SR. SILVIA O'BRIEN 

SR. M. DOROTHEA HAVEY 
MARY McCULLOUGH 
MRS. J. O'MALLEY 

ALICE DUFFY 

MR. DROUGHT 

EUGENE J. HIGGINS 
WINIFRED SHARKEY 


FRANCES BENANS 
JEREMIAH DE NIGRIS 
BRIDGET A. SINGLETON 
WILLIAM BARKER 


STEPHEN BOYLAN 

DELIA M. McNULTY J : 

KATHRYN KIRK AY their souls and 
MICHAEL CARR the souls of all the 
MRS. UMBERTO CAVALLI MARY CONNORS : 

ANNA BROWN GERALDINE BURTON faithful departed through 
MARY ROSS JOSEPH RILEY the mercy of God, rest in 
MICHAEL WHALEN, SR. MARY FISHER peace. 

CATHRINE CLARKE MR. SPRAGUE 
MRS. PESTERA PATRICK J. REGNEY Amen. 


















































Do you thank God for what you have? 
Are you wasting food while others starve? 
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3,000,000 Fac, 


STARVATION 
IN CHINA 











Many in our Missions need your help. 
Send donations at once to The Sign. 
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For Christ’s Gause: “Ghree Suggestions 


EADERS of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department. 
cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 
missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and 

comforts they would not abandon the luxuries of America 
for the hardships of China. They require a great deal of 
money for the building and maintenance of chapels, 
schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes for the aged and 
crippled. They are dependent for this money upon the MISSION 
generosity of their American friends and_ benefactors. NEEDS 
They do not look for large donations, but are counting 
on the consistent giving of small amounts. Please remem- 
ber that they are grateful for pennies as well as dollars. 


OT ONLY do we need money for our missionaries already in the 
field; we also need funds for the education and support ot 
young men studying for the holy priesthood. God 1s blessing 


our Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some 
of these aspirants pay full tuition, others pay part, but 
others are too poor to pay anything. No worthy aspirant, 
however, will be rejected simply because of his poverty. 
About $300. per year is required for the support of an 
aspirant. To provide means for poor students we are 
appealing for student burses. A burse is $5,000., the STUDENT 
interest on which will support and educate a poor student BURSES 
in perpetuity. Can a better cause than that of bringing 
worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ appeal 
to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? 
If you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, how- 
ever small, will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


T HAS been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 
Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 
should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 


Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no com 
pliment whatever. He owns us and everything we have. 
May we suggest this special provision to be embodied in 
your last Will: 

I hereby give and ‘bequeath to Passtonist Missions, 
Inc., a corporation organized and existing under the State 
of New Jersey, the sum of 
($ ) Dollars, and I further direct that any and all 
taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid 
out of the residue of my estate. 

The above clause incorporated in your last Will and 
Testament will enable the Passionist Missions properly and 
legally to receive whatever remembrance you care to make. 
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Your Cooperation Solicited! Address: 
Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, N. J. 
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Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN 
CHINA, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS: 








. - +. One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High Mass 
While Living: in every Passionist Monastery throughout the 
world on these Feasts of the Church: 


Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. 22, St. Matthew 

Feb. 24, St. Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 

May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 27, St. John, Evangelist 


One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass and 


the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead 
within the Octave of All Souls Day. 





Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Furthermore: 


ERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is 

given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, 
the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living 
and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a 
Life Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in 
amounts to suit your oWNn eonventience. 
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ONG AFTER you are 

forgotten even by your 
own, membership in the 
Passionist Chinese Mission a —— . 
Society will entitle you to The Passionist Missionaries 
the spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * * As for your 
deceased friends and relatives, Union City 
what better gift than enroll- 
ment in this Society? 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 


IMU 


Care of THE SIGN 


New Jersey 
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